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PUBLISHED BY ) thirty feet of each other, yet the branches did not 
iTTTAM BUCKMINSTER | interfere injuriously. The trees are now all gone. 
WIbLtA® os ao haiti , | They were set in 1780. 
‘crAM J. BUCKMINSTER. In taking up young trees, it is less important to 
puis ote edveealdl payment is delayed | have the roots long than to have them whole near 


¢ $2,580 will be charged. 
scontinued without a personal or 
sulbscriber or postmaster, au 


coce should be addressed to the 


» reasonable terms. 





eS : oe 
ygRICULTURE, | 


pes’ KINDS OF APPLES. 
for setting out orchards approaches it 


w which are the most valuable 


We shall name some of them with- | 
' » acquaintance with all the varie- 
ultivated. 
. e of more importance than the 
fill kinds, and we commence with | 
‘ Baldwin stands first with as, 
: the nchest apple that is known. 
vin a sterling good apple and the tree is 
It not only hears well, bat it bears | 
« wood as fast as any tree that 
4 ’ his apple may be kept till April 
n excellent variety and should | 
yp. It ripens earlier than the Bald- 
for ase by the last of November. 
: giving apple and is better for pies 


cultivated. 


K (tis an old standard apple; | 


wants her groun’ than the other two, 


«xe it is not certain to bear. Some suppose it 


The 


col, but this is only a notion. 


mmence bearing 80 soon as many | 


snot so productive as the Bald- 
eated and may be kept as long 
We call these three 


ny of our apples 
ther, an ancient fruit, that should 
the Vi 


irge enough in good soil,and may 


ctown Pippin isa rich ap- 


nite as the 


e4 
his Pippin pow commands the very 

e London market. For some rea- 

wn to us, this species of apple is not cul- 
ely as its merits seem to demand 


! grounds the fruit is large; but in 


«ground you must not expect fruit half so 

it wnot so great a bearer as the Baldwin but 
Crreening. 

H Sweeting, a whitish apple, of good 


rommon form, and good for bakiog, ts not 
tant than any we have named, so far as 
concerned. We believe this apple is 
various names, Its merits are its baking 
{its power to resist decomposition for 
We have kept apples of this kind for 
nontha. Atthe end of nine months they 
‘The form of the apple resembles 
1 Greening. Its ground is whitish with 
m it 
s Sweeting is a celebrated fruit, and 
y farmer's erchard. 
\ re various kinds of fall sweetingsthat ought 
ed Vhe Sudbury Sweeting is said to 
Amherst, N. Ul. 


iday or two ago,and he says this 


We saw an 


y there. It is a large, fair, striped ap- 


pes dark, and nearly covering the whole sur- | 


It shrinks but little in baking. 
t summer apples are the Early Harvest, 
E Sour, one a striped and the other a 
shur Che best September apple is the Por- 
This originated in Sherburne and is not gen- 
known. In the northern parts of Essex coun- 
m nearly all Plymouth county it isa stran- 
: Its form 
The 


grower in any good, cultivated soil, 


la Worcester it is not much known 
blong and its skin white and smooth. 

‘ tree 
san abundant bearer. 

Williams Ap; 


Boston and bears a good price. 


¢ i8 a& new conier. 


It is pop- 


Its color is 


red; its form has nothing peculiar, Itisa 

er apple 

H iston NVonsuch is not an old variety. 
+ fruit bears the very highest price in October. | 


| the tree as a grower and a bearer 
well established. We have not found it 


{so fast as some kinds do. We 


w more about the growth of such an ex- | 
n want of a greater variety of apples for 
We have summer, and fall, and winter | 
| 
itwe have not enough thanksgiving apples. | 


st Greenigs are used for the want of other 


e in their zenith in November. 


TRANSPLANTING TREES. 


v orchards will be set this spring; the | 


s for two or three years past, has 
to orchardists, and we shall in a 
‘ great supply. In regard to the 

sand places selected for setting trees, 
edly in favor of having the orchard 

f rather than of having trees in all 

where it is not an easy matter to 
1 where the labor of gathering the 

ed 
vising to cut down all the old and 
g si vy farm. Such trees are better 
favored spots they often bear well 
they may have extended 

d walls, and where the roads 


surishment. 


ew orchard the case is different. 


constantly broken where fair 
* are expected; and this can be 
trees are together than when 


; 


Your trees are more easily 


worms are more readily discov- 
+ gathered at much less cost than 
in any other form. Apples are 
g farm stock, but then your feeding 

It is not prudent to set yourcat- 
They 


pers, and never seem to know when 


. fruit and help themselves 
ken enough And when your trees 
grounds, your cattle will spend half 

ember, in ranning from tree to tree 
gthe grass. Hogs may be turned 
but cattle may not. Hogs loosen the 
Hogs eat the wind 
my fruit when it is small; cattle do 


Tihen beat it down 

2 wo 
Hogs root and find the canker worms while 
7 ve surface, and they aid in destroy- 


* soon as they are hatched. Cattle 


do nothing for the orchard but to 
vy seldon 


trim in the best man- 


isked how distant the trees should 


® trees branch out more than others. 
* hey grow twice as large as in others. 
“** seen an orchard whose trees were within 


Baldwin or the Green- | 


| the stump. Trees must not be violently pulled up. 
| The earth must be loosened with bars and spades. 
Set your trees no deeper than they inclined to go 
of their own accord in the nursery. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


WASTE LANDS.—GROWTH OF WOOD. 
—TRANSPLANTING. 

Mr. Eprtor,—It is very pleasant to find in 
yout paper, the official remarks and answers 
evince an acquaintance with the various sub- 
jects so completely, and almost invariably, in 
accordance with the results of my own practical 
experiments. Though my suggestions may not 
| be new to yourself, they may contribute a little 
| to the great object of the “Ploughman’’, the 
| provement of the yeomanry. In reference to 
| pruning Pitch Pines, &e., 1 would state a case, 
which occurred in Worcester Co., about the 
year 1800. An aged Capitalist, noticing the 
exhausted state of large tracts of Pine Plain 
Land, said to my father, ‘I wonder you don’t 
cease sowing those fields and let them grow up 
to wood. I think the crops can’t pay for rais- 
ing, and the cost of fence ; of course they are 
worth nothing to you. There is no land so 
poor in old Lancaster, but I will give $3 an 
acre, to lie common.’’ My father took the 
hint. Afier mending the fence round a piece of 
Rye, (about 6 acres) which was done by put- 
tung on another Pine Rider and stakes, to last 
ull harvest, he let it go down. 

There was, say, 12 acres adjoining this field 
| partly covered with young Pines. Some ten 
| years after this, we went into this lot in Au- 
tumn and continued thinning and piling, leaving 
the best from 3 to 6 or 8 feet apart, and pruning 
them as high as we could reach. The Poles 
cut were 10 or 12 feet long. The field last 
| sowed, was also thinned and pruned; but not 

large enough for wood, and we left all on the 
| ground. Some twenty years after this, I sold 
| the lot to jobbers for $25 per acre, who cut it 
| all off and made well by it. I doubt not, the 
| wood was vastly better for thinning and not 
hart by pruning in October and November. 
Several of our neighbors followed this example 
with similar results. 

In regard to transplanting Evergreens, I have 
} found the Fir Balsam, Cedar and Tamatack 
| so situated, when growing wild, that it was 
difficult to take up earth with the roots, and par- 

ticularly so, with Mountain Ash, having but 
few, and long roots, which makes the growth, 
and even life of the tree, hazardous, in so great 
| @ transition as their removal to dry soils: and 
|} the more so when the whole top is retained 
(upon what much of its beauty depends) with 
so greatly diminished roots. ‘To secure the ob- 
ject, I prefer to set them, for one Summer, in the 
Nursery. Those most questionable, in the 
shade of a building (or tree, even) the roots sim- 
| ply covered with rich earth, and over this chip 
| dung, old hay, /eaves or flax shives, with stones 
to keep them steady; occasionally watering 
with a water pot (in preference wo pouring) the 
whole top. Under such advantages, thousands 
of fibrous roots will fill the soil and hold it so 
| that it can be moved as well as a Cabbage in 
| Autumn. One remark on taking up. A tree 
| should never be pulled. The lateral roots, near- 
| est the surface, by far the most valuable, being 
| strained will fail to sprout, and the tree sustained 
| only by lower or perpendicular ones, the growth 
jis much impeded. You can dispose of the 
| above by dividing it, or as you please. 
Yours respectfully, 


} 
| 





B. WILLARD. 
West Springfield, Ireland Depot. 


HF No one can afford to pay a high price for 


land to run up to wood. 


| 
| 
If 5 dollars per acre are 
paid, this, at compound interest, will amount to 10 
in less than 12 years, and to 20 dollars in less than 
24 years. Hard wood stumps that are young enough 
to send up thrifty shoots—and particularly chestnut 
stumps, on a lot recently cut, are valuable as yield- 
ing a more rapid growth than pines, which always 
spring from the seed. 

As to transplanting evergreens, they should al- 
ways be taken ap in open ground, because there you 
find a sod to take up with the roots. Anda tree 
that has been always accustomed to the open air is 
more likely to live, than a tree transplanted from 
the forest. 


Trees that are raised ina well tilled 
nursery—even evergreens—are so fuil of fibrous 
roots that they are easily and safely 
planted. 


trans- 


People are usually too impatient to take up a tree 
well. ‘They dig till they are tired, then pull, and 
break the most important roots—the surface roots— 
Here canker and disease com- 
(Editor. 

GRAFTING WALNUT TREES. 

Mr. Evrror,—Dear Sir:—I have been a 

| constant reader of your paper some tume. ] 
have always found it to be one of the best papers 

| that any farmer can peruse during his leisure 

‘hours. | always have had the privilege of read- 
ing it where | have been. 1 should like to give 
you a history of the first orchards in Holliston 
and some of the men who planted them, if con- 
sistent with your pleasure. Ihave been engaged 
in the-Rruit-growing business for eight years 
and have had considerable experience in the 
business. 

I saw in your paper some time since some- 
thing said about Grafting Walnut Trees. 
grafted an English Walnut into a common pig 
Walnut stalk, and it grew rapidly. 1 did not 

| split the stalk but spliced it together, it bore last 
vear, | was told, one pint of good English Wal- 
nuts. I think that by splicing the scions they 
will grow faster and come to a bearing state 
soouer. 

Yours, &c., A. W. LELAND. 

Holliston, March 20, 1847. 

1 We hope our correspondent will give us 
some account of the first orchards in Holliston—the 


close to the trunk. 
| mence, and the tree is sickly for years. 


names of the men who planted them—and the mode | 


of managing the grounds and the trees. 


{t ditor. 


INDIAN MEAL AND RICE MEAL.--- 
VERMIN ON TREES. 

Mr. Epi10r,—!1 wish to make an inquiry or two 
of you, which by answering through the colamns 
of your paper, will conter a favor upon several 
of your numerous readers in this place. First, 
W hat are the fattening qualities of shorts (fine 
feed) and Rice Meal, compared with Indian Meal 
when given to Cattle and Horses! Second, 
What wil! prevent the return of the small 
green lice that infest young Apple Trees. And 
whether the application of some substance of- 
fensive to them, will prevent their retarn if ap 
plied in Apriler May. Also, what will pre- 
vent or destroy the small worm that troubles 
Peach Trees, causing the leaves to curl ard 
wilt. 

South Woburn, March 23, 1847. 

i> A pateat right to keep young trees free from 
tice, would be worth thousands of dollars—we have 
it not. 

The art of preserving peach trees from all attacks 
of vermin, would insure a fortane to the possessor. 
We are trying to approximate to so desirable a de- 
gree of knowledge, but it may be long before this is 

‘ accomplished. 
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Oil soap will kill the lice on young trees, but it 
| will not prevent their return. ‘The curled leaf in 
| peach trees is straitened by pulliog it off. Alithe 


| leaves may be pulled off in June, and new ones will 


shoot out as smooth as an oak leaf. hia clay mor- 
| tar, smeared over the leaves, is said to rid them of 
| the lice for a time. 
As to materials for fattening animals, Indian meal 
| is probably the most valuable of any. Shorts are 
thought to be worth half as much for some purposes. 
| Oats are worth half as much and probably more, for 
|horses. Rice meal has not been much used in this 
quarter, and we are uncertain what it will be worth 
| for cattle. On fattening animals it is prudent to give 
| a variety of food. We are now feeding oxen on six 
kinds of meal. That is, Indian, rye, oat, buck- 
wheat, old wheat, and oil meal. [Editor. 





GRAFTING SHAGBARKS. 
| Mr. Dorror,—Sir: In 1813, I was in Hollis- 
ohn Leland. Said farm is on the road that 


this is because there are so many by the name 
of Leland io that place that if any one had the 





BARN CELLARS, a NO BACKING 
OUT. 


| Mr. Evrror,—I hope you will excuse me for 
again addressing you under this Barn Cellar 
leaption, for, 1 assure you that ne branch of 
| farming has occupied my mind so much for the 
| last twenty years as the composting of mack and 
| other materials with manure, and why should it 
‘not. 1 had come to the conclusion, even farther 
| back than twenty years, that in Middlesex Coan- 
| ty at least, if the farmers in general did not torn 
| their attention more particularly to this subject 
| than had been their practice since my remem- 
| brance, agriculture as a means of obtaining a 
| livelihood, or, in other words, for educating and 
| Supporting a family in respectable style, must be 
‘given up. Having been bred to farming from 

my youth to this present time, and feeling a de- 
| site to bring to the notice of my professional 
| brethren, such alterations and improvements as 
might suggest themselves to my mind, | sought 
to be informed. Accordingly, as far back, I be- 


| lieve, as eighteen years and perhaps more, having 
jton, where I saw Shagbarks that had been | been appointed by the ‘Trustees of the Middle- 
prey and were then in bearing on the farm of | sex Apricukural Society, a member of the Com- 


mittee on certain branches of Farming, and feel- 


leads to Hopkinton , the reason of my Stating | ing a strong inclination to maka myself ther- 


oughly acquainted with all the improvements 


| then in progress as regarded the farming inter- 


\ Siew to go and see for themselves they i I devoted much time to the examination of 


might know where to go. 
Yours, &c., 

JOHN BURBANK, 2p. 
Warren, March 18, 1847. 





REPORT ON TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Mr. Eorror,—Mr. Emerson says his report 


lon T 3 : “ _ | versal cry, We can't get manure. 
on ‘Trees and Shrubs is intended *for the com | get manure as they doin the neighborhood of 


{mon, unlearned citizens, who live on farms in 


| the country, and have few buoks, and little leis- | 


ure.’* And now, Mr. Editor, how many of 

| Mr. Emerson’s elaborately written treatise will 
| find their way among that class of our citizens 
for whom it was written ? 








Sir, I will venture to answer my own question | 


farms in every section of the county ; it is true, 
that in the short space of two weeks in Sep- 
tember, every item of farming could not be ex- 
/amined; one thing, however, I found to be uni- 
form with the farmers throughout the county, 

(with the exception of those who lived in the 
immediate vicinity of Boston,) this was the uni- 


Un- 
der these circumstances was it strange that the 
Committee should turn their attention to the sub- 
ject of composting. Some of the farmers of that 
day who happened to have their eye teeth cot a 
little earlier than their neighbors, had partially 


| Boston, we could make our Farms shine. 


| 


| by asserting without fear of contradiction, that | availed themselves of the benefits of Barn Cel- 


, not one copy of this report, to a hundred, small 


| lars. 


Many of that day however, supposed, and 


owners of the forest, will be found distributed. | ‘here is no doubt that some do now really be- 


ie 


j 


The question, I presume will be asked, what has 


lieve, that the greatest advantage to be derived 


° ° . j " } j “4 
| become of them! distributed gratuitously among | —_ Barn Neuen — olka: siete for var 
| the members of the legislature, and others of the | '"8 the manure from the stalls, perhaps cart in 


| privileged few and those rich enough to buy. A 
|few, a very few of the above are farmers, or | 
| owners of the forest, or take but little interest in | 
, the preservation of the ‘‘head dresses of our na- | 
tive hills.”” I have no doubt, when the perple’s | 
| representatives voted away the people’s money, | 
| for this and other kindred objects, their object | 
was, the ‘*greatest good of the greatest number,”’ | 
and to disseminate among the mass valuable in- 

| formation. 
ed citizens”? te obtain this book? buy it 1 sup- | 
pose, if they can find it, at 2 3-4 to 3 1-2 dollars, | 
ito be sure. 

To secure to the state the benefits that should | 
result from this valuable report, a large edition | 
| should be published and sold at so low price, | 
| that common farmers and people of small means 


But how are ‘the common, unlearn- | P 


the cellar a few loads of mud, or loam, and there 
let it remain until planting time. Now let us 
hear what those say about Cellars, who have 
made the most use of them. I have served on 
this same Committee on Farms as many as five 
or six within the last ten years, and if any one 
will look in Massachusetts Ploughman of March 
20th he will see what the requirements of the 
committee are, and what is required of the ap- 
licant for a premium on compost in particular. 
This is what many of those say who have made 
the most thoroagh use of their cellars for com- 
posting for ten years, viz. that they were fully 
remunerated for the whole expense of the Cellar 

y the savings of one year; this may appear 
strange to some, but let us see how they make 
itout. They say, and so say others, that the 


Ifwe could | 


| could buy | urine from the cattle is equal to the droppings. 
| It is now, and if what I understand is correct, | If so, is it too mach to say tea dollars is saved 
it is likely to be, to the great body of forest own- | >Y immediately composting the urine of a cow 
| ers, a sealed Boox. , | one yeart if not, then with twenty-five cows two 
| No subject of more importance could be hundred and fifty dollars might be saved, this 
| brought before the agricultural meetings of the | Would dig and stone a large cellar. This i be- 
State house. FRAMINGHAM. _ lieve to be too high an estimate for the net sav- 
“— | ings from one cow’s urine by about one half, and 
| if thi ims hould be found correct 
1c We have not yet learned how Mr. Emer- | if this last estimate s g D ’ 
, : : +a , even then the cellar is soon paid for. After all 
orn’ Tat ineete Chpeeneh: Tae |much depends on location. , There ate = 
+ : |good farms where a good location fora Barn 
BARN CELLARS, | Cellar could hardly be found in the immediate 
Mr. Eprror,—As your correspondent has vicinity of the other buildings, yet a poor or or- 
| 





seen fit to discharge his ‘*Blunderbuss’’, at | dinary one is preferable to fone ; I think that 
those advocates of Barn Cellars, who opposed | every Farmer in Middlesex Who has a good lo- 
him in his former communication, and, as I am | cation, should have a cellar under his Barn. In 
one of that number, I suppose that according to one corner should be a cooking room with chim- 
the code of honor, 1 ought to return the fire. | ney and boilers, and brick floor. In the inner 
As you, Mr, Editor, are opposed to war, I corner should be a root room, frost proof, but 
should not expect you would be willing to lend | easily ventilated. ‘The other parts to be used for 
your aid in carrying on such a warlike contro- | hogs and compost. This too should be so con- 
| versy, if you had not given your consent in your | trived as to be easily opened and shut and well 
| paper, of March 13th, to pablish the “challenges Jighted, the muck and loam, or whatever may 
; and acceptances of the parties.”’ | be used in the composting with manure, should 
| 1 think, however, there will not be any blood be let down through the floor from above. Per- 
) shed, nor any loss of life unless your correspond- haps I had better say here that the chimney 
| ent, ‘*Blanderbuss,’’ should be accidently killed | should be carried up outside of the barn, where 
| by coming in contact with some of that poison- a shed might be ry to shelter it from the 
| ous gas, which he stands so much in dread of. | weather. And finally, after a person has built 
| 1 think, also, that the contest is nearly ended, | his barn and finished his cellar and fixed every- 
| judging by the report of the last ‘‘Bluuderbuss”’, | thing to his liking, he must watch over it, and 
jas by that he denies that he ever tried to dis- | take care of it, or he will find when it is too late, 
| courage the use of Barn Cellars, and he does not | where he has missed a figure; the sleepers un- 

deny but that they are invaluable for the mak- der the cow-stalls may rot before he is aware of 
| ing and storing of manure. More than this he jy, J] once knew a man lose five or six fine cows 
| even admits that he begins to think, that those | jp one night, all hung by the neck, dead in the 
| poisonous gases which have trouble] him so | morning ; the sleepers were not rotten, but were 
| much are not so very bad after all, if the Cellar | weak. The timbers under the barn should be 
{is only well ventilated. Upon this point, he has large and good, and rest on the stone posts, well 








| acmitted all that I ever contended for; I have set at the bottom, so as never to settle even the | 


| never been so unreasonable as to ask the farmer half of an inch, the sill back of the cow stalls 


to confine his cattle in a Barn over a Cellar un- | should be so thoroughly pinned to the cross tim- | 


less both were properly ventilated. Since he | bers as to prevent the sill from spreading in the 
has concealed so much | expect to hear erelong, | jeast. A barn built and secured in this manner 
that he has converted his ‘*Blunderbuss”’ into a | wij] never rack about as Barns used to do when 
pick axe and is busily at work in digging what! ynderpinned in the old way, being moved almost 
every farmer ought to have, viz., a Barn every winter and spring by the frost. 
| Cellar. | [see by your last number, Mr. Editor, that 
But lest he might be deterred from undertak- | Bjunderbuss, the Orange Farmer, is out upon me 
| ing so important a work on account of the ex-! jn full blast, on the subject of Barn Cellars, and 
| pense, which seems to be a startling item with before | proceed to reply, 1 wish to say a word 
him, 1 will here state the conclusion I have | oy two in regard to fictitious signatures, which 
come to, as to the expense of digging my own | by the way are all very well, if you can only 
Cellar under a large Barn, and certainly there is | get the hang of them, and I suppose that I owe 
not mach harder digging in any section of the | Blunderbuss an apology for my ignorance in this 
| country than here in our blue gravel. As he | respect, and I really hope that he will excuse 
says nothing about the expense of walling the | me when I say to him that I never attended any 
Cellar I shall not. My cellar instead of being | school to the amount of one year from the time 
|an expense of from one to more than thiee |] was born to the present day, My parents be- 
hundred dollars to dig it, has cost comparative- | ing very poor had other fish for me to cook. 
ly nothing at all; for if any man had offered to | | his might have been a great misfortune to me. 
dig it without any compensation provided he | Therefore his greek and Latin is all lost upon 
| could carry the materials off the farm, I should me, Nevertheless, as he has seen fit to aller 


not have given my consent for the following | the cap of my signature which he says is Greek, 


reasons: the gravel was just what I wanted, | | wil) venture to take from his the Dutch vamp, 
and where I wanted it, to mix with the drop- + Buss’’ and substitute the English noun,**Head.”” 
pings of cattle to make a compost for MY Then we shall all know what is its signification, 
meadow and swampland. My method has been and if the Orange Farmer should happen to cast 
to employ my help in stormy weather in loosen- | his eye into the New York papers almost any 
, ing the gravel and then every few days I level | where from Sept. 1826 to the ume Gen. Harri- 
| the manure; on this I spread a layer of gravel, gon was elected President of the United States, 
| and se continue on until fall. when 1 mix the | he will probably find out the English definition 
whole up together and it makes a most excellent | of Anti. Be this as it may, if Blunderbuss 

| compost heap for low ground, judging from the | should see fit once more to give us his views on 
effect it has upon the crop where I have spread it. Barn Cellars, I hope he will not be so tender of 
1 tie my cows in the Barn every night through my feelings as to forget to give his reasons for 
the summer which increases the means of mak- packing out from his first position. Where he 
ing compost very much. If] had not the gravel, gays, “Ig have no Barn Cellar as many have, 
under my Bata, I must have been to the expense | yoy do 1 want one, the reason why, I will give 
of digging it in fair weather from some hill upon |p reafter.”? And these are his reasons, which 
| the farm and thereby disfiguring it, or else have | he proceeds to give in these words,—‘‘l object 
been deprived of the valuable properties of the 144 Barn Cellars for manure, bat not for roots; 
gravel upon my low ground. I spoke in my for- first, because I can see no benefit growing out of 
mer communication of some of the many advan- | them ; secondly because I think I see evil.” It 
tages of the Barn Cellar, after it is completed, was in consequence of these declarations made 
‘and as your correspondent has said nothing py Biunderbuss dated Dec. 22d. 1846, and pub- 
against them, 1 am led to the conclusion that) jished in the Ploughman 9th January 1847, that 
they coincide with his views. 1 might lengthen jnduced me to make my communication of Jan. 
out this article by quoting largely from variovs 45:h and published 6th Feb., wherein I called on 
authors in my defenee, but 1 would rather each | jim to back out, and gave my reason why he 


| writer should give the results of his own experi- should cease (or give up) his opposition to Barn 
ence. 


lars and [ wish they would give to the public | who are in favor of Barn Cellars, and expresses 
their views upon the subject. COMPOST a horror at being hauled over the coals for the 
j SO) ST. 


| Waltham, March 22d, 1817. 


fried, (1 wish he had said stewed) for the farm- 
er’s benefit, and because some one doubted the 

j(cF In regard to expense there is no room of |. .creetness of his views, he cries out, ‘‘whu has 
equal extent that is provided at less cost than a barn | discouraged the experiments of Barn Cellars, 
cellar. The most common farm laborers can dig it, surely I have not,”’ and goes on to compare 
and any sort of wall layers can stone it. The cov- himself to one Galileo, who many hundred years 


| ering io ready made and nothing, and as to the ago, wrote an opinion in relation to the motions 


rocks, a great majority of our farmers have more of Biunderbuss was about equal to his own on 
than they know what to do with. (Editor. Barn Cellars, for which he, Galileo, was put in 


We have many farmers in this vicinity Cellars. Here the subject rested until 13th March | 
who have had much experience with Baro Cel- wien Blanderbuss makes a fiery attack on those | 


public gaze, yet expresses a willingness to be | 


and figure of the earth, whieh in the estimation | 
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the Inquisition. He now declares that, ‘‘Blun- 
derbuss is not the critter” to back out, for fear 
of dishwater arguments; no one he says, ‘‘has 
denounced the Barn Cellar theory, and then 
makes many quotations from Johnson and Dun- 
glison on human Health,”’ to show that he is! 
correct in not opposing the Baro Cellar theory. | 
Verily, Mr. Editor, here is a dishwater which 
I cannot understand. 

Yours &c. ANT] BLUNDER. 

March 22d. 1847. 

P.S. Be assured, Mr. Editor, that nothing | 
| was farther from my thoughts when | began 
this yarn, than duelling. Yet as you seem to 
think there has been a challenge given, J shall 
not back out, but as a man of honor accept, and 
as I understand the code, it is my ,right to 
| choose the weapons and fix the terms. First, 
| the weapons shall be dishwater arguments for 
j and against Barn Cellars, distance, seventy-five 
) miles, and if either party is hit, it is expected 
| he will drop his gun. A. B. 








| FREE COMMUNICATION AMONG FAR- 
MERS 


Mr. Eorror,—No part of the reading matter 

in the Ploughman am_I more interested with 

| than the communications of your Agricultural 
correspondests. When a number of the paper 

| comes to hand the first thing in order with me, 
| is the letters of the farmers ; uext the editorials ; 
| then the Mexican news—not however because I 
| am in favor of the war—last, the miscellaneous | 
| selections. Farmer's talk about farming is just 
| the thing to suit the taste of a real farmer. No 
, good farmer will be likely to be uninterested by 
| such talk, because it comes home to his own 
business, occupation and pleasures. Every 
practical farmer is supposed to know something 
aseful to another—his neighbor. Every day’s 
experience teaches a little something new to 
him; and if he is careful to observe and note 
such things as are useful and worth remember- 
ing, in due time, he will find himself possessed 
of a good deal of practical knowledge ; and such 
too as will be likely to interest others of like 
suit. Knowledge, assuredly, will accumulate if 
men but observe and note. Piant a hill of corn, 
or any other seed, nurse it intolife and maturity, 
carefully observing it in all its changing states, 
and certainly something may be learned ; these 
somethings go to make up the sum of agricultur- 
al knowledge. These little things in the prac- 
tice of farming freely communicated and made 
common stock among farmers tend to make 
them wise in their calling. ‘Knowledge is 
power.’’ Let farmers be diligent to practice, 
learn and communicate that the brotherhood 
may have knowledge and be wise. The good 
book tells us it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. Farmers should emulate each other in 





these things. Let him that gives or rather 
communicates the most be counted the wisest, | 
| happiest and most diest. 
ona winter evenings, how convenient and 

well calculated they are to write down the past 
season’s experience in. Though the north| 
wind may how! around our domicil; and the | 
| pelting storm rattle against the casement, yet 
| how comfortable and cheerful may we sit with- 
in by the warm fireside, and tell our stories. 
He that never tasted she comfort and pleasure of 
such an evening’s employment can never place 
a just estimate upon it. I wish farmers would 
communicate more. I love to read their say- 
ings. I find an interest in them, because they 
talk about that which I have some knowledge 
| of—some experience in. What should we ever 
know beyond our own tardy experience, if our 
neighbors should tell us any thing? We should | 
hardly know how to turn a furrow or plant a) 
hill of corn as it should be done. Farmers 
should be sociable, communicative and obliging, 
in all matters pertaining to their calling. hey 
should be inquisitive to know and willing to 
teach. I am happy to find there is a growing 
interest among farmers on this point. Many 
seem to be waking up to the importance of the 
subject: and lam glad to see it. I hope the 
time is not far distant when farmers every where 
will be sensible how much they owe to each 
other, and endeavor to advance, b, every lauda- 
ble means, the standard of American Agricul- 
ture. Already surrounding nations look upon 
| the American People as a great people, and 
| honorable. Agriculture is and must of necessity 
| be the foundation of all national greatness and 
| honor. Let farmers then, awake to the subject, 
} and endeavor to make the cause of Agriculture 

what it should be, and our nation shall be lauded 
| the world over, and her influence felt to the ends 
jof theearth. But this is not all; if we are truly 
| great and honorable; we shall surely be virtuous 
| and Aappy, a thing of infinitely more importance, 

A great name is but of little consequence, truly 
| speaking, unless it be coupled with virtue and 
jmoral principle. A great nation should be a 
wise, a virtuous, a good nation. Virtue and 
| goodness alone should be the standard of great- 
| ness. 





I have no fears for my country’s weal if the 
| cause of Agriculture shall prosper and prevail. 
So mote it be. 

Respectfully, B. F. WILBUR. 
Piscataquis Co., Me., 
March 17, 1847. , 


jC Farmers are usually communicative when 

| they have opportunity. We have seldom found one 
| who seemed desirous of concealing any improved 
plan of husbandry. When he succeeds he is proud 
of making known to others every step in his progress 
| of improvement. This is not always the case with 
gardeners near large towns. 
fear of competition. [Editor. 


Many seem in much 





PREMIUMS OFFERED BY THE ESSEX AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY, FOR 1847. 
I. Management of Farms. 
For the most extensive, valuable and 
| improvements in cultivation and management of an 
entire farm, with all its appendages, within the last 
| five years, 











| let premium, 25 00 
|} @ « 20 00 | 
| sd « 10 00 | 
| 


The Trustees have varied their statement of re 
| miums offered for entire farms, in the hope of in- | 
| creasing the ber of competit They have also | 
| determined to admit as competitors, all farius withio | 
| the County, whether large or small, for which the | 
first premium has not been awarded within seven | 
years. Adetailed statement of the management | 
| and produce will be expected by the 15th of No- 
vember. | 
Notice of intention to claim these premiums | 
must be given to the Secretary on or before the 20th | 
| of June. } 

The Committee will visit sach farms as may be 

entered, in Jaly and September. 

Il. Dairy. | 
| 1. For the best produce of butter on any farm 
within the County of Essex, from the Ist of June to, 
the 9th of July, inclusive, in the present year, 4) 
sample not less than twenty-five pounds to be ex- 
hibited, with a particalar statement of the number 
of cows, quantity of butter, method of making and | 
preserving it, &c., &c., | 





| 


Ist premium, 10 00 
2d “<< 8 00) 
3d ~ 6 00 
4th «“ Colman’s European Agriculture. 


following the 20th of May, the present year, a sam- 

ple of not less than twenty-five pounds to be exhib- 

ited—quantity as well as quality to be taken into 

view; with a full tof the of feeding 

the cows, and the general management of the milk 
and butter, 





2. For the best produce of butter on any farm | 
within the County of Essex, in the four months next | 


4th «“ Colman’s European Agriculture. 

Nors.—It will be observed that these premiums 
are offered for the best produce on the farms, and 
not simply for the best specimen exhibited. Claim- 
ants will therefore be required to be particular in 
keeping an account, and ing a statement 
of the entire produce, within the times men- 
tioned. 


Ill, Turning in Crops as a Manure. 

For the most satisfactory experiment of tarning in 
crops a8 a manure, either green or dry, on not less 
than one acre of land, a detailed account of the 
whole process to be given in writing. 

Ist premium, 10 00 

2d “ 5 00 


IV. Forest Trees. 

1. For the best plantation of either of the follow- 
a of forest trees, viz: white oak, yellow 
» locust, birch, white ash, maple or walnut, not 
less than three years old, and not less than one thou- 
sand trees, : 20 00 
2. For the best do. do. do. not less than six hun- 
dred trees, 10 00 
Nore.—For an explanation of these premiums, 

see remarks in former years. 


V. Irrigation. 

For the most satisfactory experiment for increasing 
the crops, upon not less than one acre of land, by 
irrigation, with a detailed account of the manner, 
expense, and benefits produced, 12 00 

For the second best, 10 00 


VI. Improving Wet Meadow or Swamp Lands. 

For the best conducted experiment in reclaiming 
wet meadow or swamp lands, on not less than one 
acre, the course of management and the produce, 
&c., for a period of two years, at least, to be de- 





tailed, with a stat t of all incidental expense, 
20 00 
For the second best, 15 00 
For the third best, 10 00 


For the fourth best, 
Colman’s European Agriculture. 
VII. Ploughing. ‘ 
1. Dovsite Teams.—For the best performance 
in ploughing, at least one sixth of an acre, seven 


inches deep, 10 00 
For the second best, 8 00 
For the third best, 6 00 
For the fourth best, 400 


2. Sincue Teams.—For the best performance 
in plonghing, at least one eighth of an acre, six 
inches deep, 8 00 

For the second best, 

For the third best, 4 00 

For the fourth best, 200 

3. Honsx Teams.—For the best performance in 
ploughing, with horses, 8 00 

For the second best, 

For the third best, 400 

For the fourth best, 2 00 

4. Sunsoi. PLouGuine.—For the best per- 
formance in subsoil ploughing, 10 00 

For the second best, 

Colman’s European Agriculture. 

Nore.—A team consisting of a horse and one 
pair of oxen will be considered a double team. No 
team or plough which has taken a premium of this 
Society will be entitled to another, except of a high- 
er grade. ‘The competitors for these premiums, 
must be the owners of the team, and the same must 
be entered in the name of the owner. Those who 
intend to be competitors, must give notice to the 
Secretary, or his agent, on or before the Monday 
next previous to the exhibition. 


VIII. Experiments in Subsoil Ploughing. 
For the most satisfactory experiment on not less 
than one acre of land, of the effect of subsoil ae 


6 00 


6 00 


ing, to be determined by the difference of the value | 


of the crops raised on equal portions of equally ma- 

nared land of equal quality, one half of which, hav- 

ing been subsoil ploughed, the other hulf 

in the usual manner. Statements of the depth of 

ploughing in each instance, together with all the 

particulars of culture, required, . 
lst premium, 10 00 
2d * 8 00 


IX. Improvement of Agricultural Implement. 

To the person who shall exhibit at the show any 
new or improved implement, the invention being 
his own, which shall, in the opinion of the Trustees, 
merit a reward, a premium shall be given, not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars. 


X. Comparitive value of Crops, as Food for 
Cattle. 

1. For the most satisfactory experiment upon a 
stock of cattle, not less than four in number, in as- 
certaining the relative value of the different kinds of 
fodder used, with a statement in detail of the quan- 
tity and value of the same, as compared with Eng- 
lish hay, the experiment to be made in the three 
winter months, 

Ist premium, 15 00 

2d ae 10 00 

2. For the most satisfactory experiment, proving 
the comparative value of the crop of cultivated 
grasses, cat at different periods of their growth, 
whether they be worth more or less for feeding or 
fattening cattle, cut in the blossom, or when the 
seed is fully formed, or when fully ripe, taking into 
view the effect of cutting these grasses at the differ- 
ent periods above mentioned, on the land itself and 
on subsequent crops, 15 00 

These premiums are offered, to be paid whenever 
a meritorious claim is presented; and will be con- 
tinued until awarded. 

XT. Experiments on Manures. 

1. For an exact and satisfactory experiment in 
the preparation and application of manures, either 
animal, vegetable or mineral, 


Ist premium, 15 00 
2d “ 10 00 
3d “ee 


Colman’s European Agriculture. 


XII. Cultivation of Wheat, Rye, Oats, Barley, 
Indian Corn, &c. 

1. For the best conducted experiment of Wheat, 
not less than 20 bushels to the acre, on not less than 
one acre, 8 00 

2. For the best conducted experiment of Rye, not 
less than thirty bushels to the acre, on not less than 
one acre of land, 8 00 

4. For the best conducted experiment of Barley, 
not less than forty bushels to the acre, on not less 
than one acre of land, 

5. For the best conducted experiment of Indian 
Corn, not less than eighty bushels to the acre, on 
not less than one acre of land, 8 00 

6. For the best conducted experiment in raising 
a mixed crop of Corn and Potatoes, or mixed grain, 


| and not less in value than eighty bushels of corn, 


on not less than one acre of land, 8 00 
7. For the best conducted experiment of White 
Beans, on not less than one half acre of land, 
8 00 
XIII. Fattening Cattle and Swine. 
For the most satisfactory experiment in feeding 


| cattle or swine, with a statement in detail, of the 


process and the result, 
Ist premiam, 
2d “ 
2 


10 00 
5 00 
XIV. Root Culture. 

For the best conducted experiment in raising Su- 
gar Beets, 6 OF 

For the best conducted experiment in raising Car- 
rots, 6 Of 
For the best conducted experiment in raising 
Parsnips, 6 

For the best conducted experiment in raising Ruta 


Baga, . see 00 
For the best conducted experiment in raising Man- 
ge! Wortzel, 6 00 


For the best conducted experiment in raising On- 
ions, 6 

Raised on not less than one half acre of land, and 
the quantity of the crops to be ascertained by 
weight. 

Claimants of all the above premiums, will be re- 
quired to give a statement of the previous condition 
of the land, the comparative value of the land, the 
value of labor and manure applied, the prodace, the 
manner of preparing the ground, the seed used, the 


harvesting, &c., including all the details, in relation | 


i | to the crops; the same to be forwarded to the Sec- 
he oe - bo retary, previous to the 15th of November. 
. oe es 6 00 [Concluded next week.] 


CULTURE OF ASPARAGUS. 


| Asparagus is a saline aquatic plant, and is 
found in great abundance on the beach of vari- 
| ous parts of the coast of Europe. Ordinarily its 
| location is such, in its natural state, that it is 
| comunenly covered by the drifting sea-weed, and 
irrigated by the sea water at high tides. In our 
direction for the cultivation of this saltuary edi- 
| ble we have frequently remarked that salt is in- 
| dispensible: so much so, indeed, that, we have 
| never yet seen a thoroughly good bed to which 
| it had not been applied. As this substance is 
fatal to most weeds, its liberal application sub- 
serves two important purposes, viz:—that of 
stimulating the asparagus and destroying the 
weeds by which it is infested. The following, 
coincides with our doctrine. The writer o 
serves—*That at the mouth of the Uremea is 
a narrow slip of land, about three feet above 
high water mark, consisting of alluvial soil, and 
the wearing away of sandstone hills, at whose 
foot it is placed. ‘This is the asparagus ground 
of St. Sabastian. Beds are formed 5 feet wide, 
without any previous preparation, except digging 
and raking. In March the seed is sown in two 
drills, about two inches deep, and 18 inches 
from the alleys, thus leaving aspace of 2 feet 
| between the drills. The rows run invariably E. 
, and W. doubtless in order that the plants may 
| shade the ground during the heat of summer,— 
| When the seedlings are abuut 6 inches high 
| they are thinned to something more than a foot 
| apart. 
Water is conducted once a day among the al- 
leys and over the bed, so as to give these seed- 
, lings an abundant and constant supply of fluid 
| during the season of their growth. This is the 
| cultivation during the first year. The second 
| year, in the month of March, the beds are cov- 
| ered with 3 or 4 inches of fresh night soil from 
| the reservoirs of the town; it remains on them 
during the summer, and is lightly dug in during 
| the succeeding autumn ; the operation of iniga- 
| tion being continued as during the first season. 
This excessive stimulus, and the abundant room 
| the plants have to grow in must necessarily make 
| them extremely vigorous and prepare for the 
| production of gigantic sprouts. In the third 
spring the Asparagus is fitto cut. Previously, 
however, to the cutting each bed is covered in 
the course of March very lightly with dead leaves 
to the depth of 8 inches; and the cutting does 
not commence until the plants peep through this 
covering when it is carefully removed from the 
stems, that the finest only may be cut, which 
are rendered white by their leaf covering, and 
| succulent by the excessive richness of the soil. 
| In autumn of the third year after the first cutting, 
| the leaves are removed, and the beds are again 
| dressed with night soil as before and these oper- 
| ations are repeated year after year. In addition 
to this the beds are under salt water annually 
| at spring tides. The asparagus thus produced 
| is of the most giant size and luscious quality.’’ 
[Hallowell Gazette. 
| 


| Common Locusr. The largest tree of this 
| species recorded in England, is at Syon, near 
| London, which in 1836 had attained the height 
| of eighty-one feet, with a trank three feet four 
| inches in diameter at one foot above the ground, 
| and an ambitus or spread of branches of fifty- 
seven feet. 

In Scotland, at Airthrey Castle, in Stirling- 
shire, there is a locust tree, which attained the 
height of sixty-two feet in forty-three years 
after planting, with a trunk two feet in diameter, 
| and an ambitus of thirty feet. It grows in light 
loam or gravel, and in a sheltered situation. 

[Browne's ‘*Trees of America.’’ 





























ConpITion oF THE BANKS IN THE UNITED 
Srares. Among the documents sent to the house 
of representatives towards the close of the session, 
was the annual report of the treasury department on 
the condition of the banks. The Washington Union 
contains an extract from the report, which presents 
the following view of these institutions, according to 
returns dated nearest to Jan. 1, 1846, and Jan. 1, 
1847: 


Jan. 1846. Jan. 1547. 
Whole number of banks and 
branches from which returns 
have been received 07 715 
Capital paid in 196,894,309 203,070,622 
Resources. 
Loans and discounts 312,114,404 310,281,945 
Stocks 21,486,834 20,158,351 
Real estate 19,099,000 21,219,855 
Other investments 7,913,591 12,206,112 
Due by other banks 31,689,946 31,788,641 
Notes of other banks 2,914,423 13,112,467 
Specie funds 6,386,478 13,788,789 
Specie 42,012,095 $5,192,516 


Liabilities 


Cirenlation 105,525,427 105,519,766 





Deposits 96,914,070 91,792,533 
Due to other 28,218,568 28,539 288 
Other liabiliti 5,331,572 4,766,077 


Aggregate of current credit, i.e. 
of specie and deposits 202,465,497 
Aggregate of circulation, depos- 
its, and sums due to other 
banks, i. e. of immediate lia- 
bilities 230,654,965 225,852,167 
Aggregate of specie, specie funds 
notes of other banks on hand, 
and sums due by other banks, 
i. e. of unmediate means 


197,312,299 


95,002,942 93,523,404 


In these returns is included, it is believed, all the 
specie paying banks and their branches, except about 
fifteen in 1846, and about twenty in 1847. 

The circulation was about the same on Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1846, and on the Ist January, 1847, and the 
amounts due to and from other banks about the same. 
In the deposits there was a decrease of about five 
millions, and there was a small decrease in ‘‘other 
liabilities.’’ 

In the amount of specie on hand there was a de- 
crease of nearly seven millions; but this was rather 
apparent than real, says the Union, and caused prin- 
cipally by the banks of Pennsylvania, which in No- 
vember, 1845, made distinct returns of specie and 
treasury notes, patting the two together in their re- 
turn for November, 1846. The total amount held 
by those banks at the last mentioned date was $5,- 
716,619, all which, in the summing up, is included 
under the head of specie funds. Five millions of this 
amount were probably in specie, which, added to 
the sum given in the table, would swell the specie 
in the banks to about forty millions, If to this could 
be added the amount held by certain banks, from 
which retarns were received in 1846, but none for 
1847, it would probably be found that the total of 
specie in the banks was not diminished between the 
dates of the returns. 

‘Taking specie and specie funds together, the ag- 
gregate was $50,398,575 in 1846, and $48,922,296 
in 1847. 

The loans and discounts of the banks were three 
hundred and twelve millions in 1846, and three hun- 
dred and ten millions in 1847. 








| Pepiar’s Licenses. Froma detailed report 
| made to the Legislature, it appears that during the 
| six months of last year, in which the Pedlar and 
| [lawker law was in force, there were taken out, 64 
| State, 576 County, and 303 town licenses for ped- 
| dling; and the sams received therefor were—by the 
State, $4,263; by the several Counties, $2,033 59, 
| and by the towns, $3,733 50—making an aggregate 
of $10,030. From Jan. 1 to Feb. 3, of this year, 
| there were also issued, 19 State, 172 County, and 
| 117 town licenses for 1847. ‘The aggregate amount 
received for them was $4,260. 





New Batitoon. A balloon upon a new 
| principle is now heing constructed by a Mr. Gale, 
| atthe Montpelier Rooms, Walworth-road, which 
| is likely during the sammer season to provoke 
| considerable interest. The novelty consists in 


00 | the attachment of a pair of smaller balloons to 


the two sides of the principal one, which, by a 
simple contrivance, gradually fill with the gas 
escaping from the main throat, providing a much 
higher ascending power than that commouly 
| obtained. There are also two cars, one hang- 
| ing lower than the other, in which scientific 
experiments may be performed with compara- 
| tively few chances of accident. 


—_—— 





Tue Ovv Dominion. It is «tated in Southern 
papers, that there are in Virgs.'a 120,000 white 
| children of proper age, who attend no school. - 
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SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 8, 1847. 





Witte m Buckminster Edktor. 


ELEVENTH AGRICULTURAL MEETING 


On Tuesday evening the farmers again met, and 


continued the « 
ing. Hon. Mr 

Hon. Mr 
resolutions offered ata former meeting, by Major 


Calhoun presiding 


W heeler, relating toa Professorship of Agr ulture, 
and he thought they ought to be carried into execu- 
He said the government of Can bridge Uni- 
It proposed to have in- 
department, 


tion 
versity had anticipated this. 
straction in Agriculture included in the 
to be devoted to practical science. 

Mr. ‘i. would have pract) sl farmers write. They 
know what ought to be ge verally known, bat they 
leave the writing to wen who have not the practical 
knowledge necessary to make their writings useful 
to the public. 
of eminent men who had turned their attention to 
agriculture, and had given uss ful scientific informa- 
tion.—Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Pickering, Mr. Lincoln, 
now decensed, Mr He 


thought Jefferson was the first to form the mould 


Lowell, and many others. 


board of the plough on scientific print iples 

Hon. Mr. Starkweather here inquired if a 
wealthy individual in Roxbury, the late Mr. Bussey. 
had ast wade a bequest for the purpose of establish- 
ing an agricaliural school or professorship? Mr 
Gray answered that Mr. Bussey had left a legacy 
to ao nsiderab.e amount, about $100,000, but it 
ts not to take place at present, as there are Jife es- 
tatee to be carved out of it. 

Mr 


been done in Eurape, and he nen ed some Institu- 


S. W~ Cole said, something of this kind has 
tions there. He suid professorships hed been estab- 
lished at Acherst and at Yale Colleges; he thought 
they were not sutiiciently practical. Le also named 
the Mount Airy Institution, an Agricultural School 
recently #et ap by James Gowen, within a few miles 
of Philade Ipha i. 
thing of the hind in Moesachusetts 

Wr. Cu 
professorshup at Amherst, that not anything ¢ ffectual 


A bill is now before the Leg- 


Ile was in favor of having some- 


} 
h 


mun, the President, remorked as to a 
had yet been done 
islatare, reluting to this subject. [tis proposed to 
purchase a farm and to make ita pattern for farm- 
ere. 
M 


Ayeicultaural Professor at Cambridge. 


Hi. C. Merriam said much aboet baving an 


\ stranger here attempted to inflict on the assem- 


bly the reading of a huge manuscript re lating to the | 


subjects f preparmg manures. After some time he 


was called to order. He admitted, on inquiry by 
Mr. Lincoln, that his manuscripts were copied from 
a printed book, which Mr. L. snid, all had probably 
seen, The President declared that the reading at 
this time was net in order. No one seemed to know 
who the stranger was. 


Flon. Mr. Y¥ 


was induced to make a few remarks on the subject 


g, of Plymouth County, said he 
of profits of farming, in consequence of what he had 
seen reported in the papers as coming from farmers. 
He feared young people might be led into error; into 
evtravagent notions of profits that would prove inja- 
Many 


farmers have become wealthy, not by farming, but 


rious to them, as they must be disappointed. 


by cutting off timber, &e., from lands that they have 
bought at a bargein. Many get a good living it is 
true, bat how much can they lay up? Suppose I 
purchase a $3,000 farm and stock it, how much 
can Lmake? Farms do not generally yield four 
per cent. per ann, net guin, on the capital laid out. 
1 have a farm though Fam not a farmer; I follow 
other business. [I make bat ttle from my farm; 
our poor soils yield small harvests; our farmers never 
grow rich by farming alone. 

Hon. Mr. Starkweather said, the Hon. gentleman 
from Plymouth has two strings to his bow. 
a farm, bat he does not give his attention to it. He 
cannot expect his farm will be profitable while he is 
away. 
look through Worcester County and you wil see old 
fashioned barns; and every branch of farming con- 
ducted as it wos by the fathers of the owners. Mod- 


ern improvements are not adopted. 
, 


his vicinity, the Anthony farm; the land was not 
naturally of superior quality, but he had cleared it 
and dressed it, and from an anproductive state it 
had within 20 years, been made to produce abun- 
dant harvests—not less than 100 tons of hay, and 
other produce in proportion. 
five per cent 
cent clear in addition to the improvements that he 
is annually making on the farm. He bas much leis- 
ure at times, and is not driven to over@fertion. He 
haa added to the farm a number of acres of cheap 
wild land, which he purchased at 20 dallars per 
acre, and by expe nding 35 dollars on each acre, he 
has made profit enough the first year to pay the 
whole expense 

Wr. 
the Anthony farm, asked how far from market? 
What products are sold, &c.? Mr. 


Young made some particular inquiries about 


said be sold milk for one article; Anthony mi ks his 


Mr 
many cows as I have. 


E. H. Derby, Exsg., 


own cows. 
I know what it is to milk. 


profits of a farm which he once pure hased in New | 
Hampshire; an island in the Winnipiseogee Jake. 
He purchased it for $2,100 of John Prince, Esq., 
who had expended considerable sums of money on it. 
Mr. D. pat a man on it who had a family, and tt was | 


taken part of the time on shares. 


ceived fifteen percent on my capital, and sometimes | 


nO one per cent, 


Mr 


and was then obliged to sel! at a great discount? Mr. | 
D. said Mr. Prince did not make any profit from his 


purchase, but he thought he did not expend large 


sume upon “. 


Mr. Derby then «poke of his farm in West New- | 
ton where he resides in sammer, after paying his 
He bas owned this | Cham 
acres. 
He carries out manure from Boston; and he contem-| (NX. H.) Sentinel. 
plates patting nearly the whole farm into grass. He} 
Select 
the vicinity of a factory or of a village by a railroad, 
If good selections 


taxes in Boston for the year. 
for three years—it is reclaimed meadow, 50 
would advise young men where to settle. 


where he could find a market. 
are made, money may be made by farming. 


4. G. Sheldon, Esq, was himself afraid that) 
yoang men would be too much fascinated and daz-| 
zled by the glowing accounts that we have had the | 
The sun has come out | 
and we are rid of the frosts and the squalls that | 
checked our progress at the opening of the meeting. 


latter part of this evening. 


Mr. 





oent. og the prices usually paid for them. 
can make but Inde money. 


more. 


The Rev. Mr. Leonard, from Marshfield, intro- 
daced a letter, and read it to the meeting, from the | 
Hon. Morrili Allen, of Pembroke. Mr. Allen makes | 
an interesting statement of his commencement of | 
basiness in Pembroke (Mr. A. was the pastor of a! 
Mr. Allen had bot 
fifteen acres at first, and this was unproductive. Bat 
he persevered till he made him a goad farm. Mr, 
Alles has oniformly found this business profitable. 
fa his letter he speaks of lots devoted to orcharding, 
which in ten years have increased in value four fold. 


parish there for many years). 


nversation on the Profits of Farm- 


Gray made some observations on the 


He named with gratitude a number | 


He has 


Our farms are very generally neglected; 


The occupant pays 


to the owner, and he gains 2 1-2 per 


| Note List for April. 


Starkweather | 


Young said, he never milked so 


of Boston, spoke of the 


1 sometimes re- 


Buckminster asked if this was not the farm | 
that Mr. Prince had laid out very large sams upon 


Everett, of Princeton, was of the 
opiaios that farms yield not a net income of four per | 
Farmers 

If they would turn thei | 
attentios to freits, however, they might make mach | 


| Mr. Allen is much celebrated as a good cultivator of 
lands—as a scientific and a practical farmer. 
The profits of farming will, be the subject of con- 
| versation at the next meeting, on Tuesday evening. 





Tux weatuer. March has at length left us, 
and so coolly that we hope to have no more visiting 
from him for a jongtime. March kepta stiff upper 
lip to the very last, and bowed as coolly on quitting 
as he did on his entrance into the Commonwealth. 
k 
April cannot pro- 


If April exhibits no better manners, we shall loo’ 
to May for a cure for east winds. 
duce so many cold days as March did, unless the 
Pope concludes to alter the calender. 





Fripay noon. We have nothing official from 
Gen. Taylor; yet the accounts that we have copied 
of a sanguinary contest between his little army of 
5,000, and Senta Anna's of 15,000, are generally 
believed. 
ary, and it ended at night on the 23d. 


The contest began on the 22d of Febru- 
We have no 


accouut of Gen. Taylor's retiring to the city of 


Monterey. 





found correct. 
Farmers will begin to think of raising more corn 
We hope to see them well paid for their labor, and 
we trust that idlers in the city will flad it difficult to 
live upon nothing. 

The last arrival from Liverpool tended in no de- 
gree to reduce the price of grain and flour. 

jC J” On a trial for highway robbery in Provi-| 
dence, one of the Jury stated that he had formed an | 


| opinion on bearing the indictment read. He was 


not so singular an individual as some may suppose. 
Many choose to make up their minds without a par- | 
ticle of evidence. 





TeLeGRrapn. It is said we shall soon have tel- | 
egraphic communication from the city of New Or- | 
Sixty thousaud dollars have 


already been subscribed in New Orleans. 


leans to Washington. 
] 
7 | 

jj” The snow at Albany and thereabouts is 
deep and drifted. We shall have enough here if) 


the promise of yesterday is regarded. 


j 
i Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse & Mason have a 
lurge quantity of pear and apple scions of select va- 
rieties. ‘They appear to us to be in excellent order. 
- Ss - — | 
17 The steamer Hibernia, left us on Thursday 
at 1 P. M., for Liverpool, with 120 passergers.— | 
Her mails are unusually large. | 


1c The 19 banks of New Hampshire had a} 
capital, on the Ist of March, of $1,730,500, Spe-| 
cie, 141,794 95. Circulation, 1,508,129. 

icf The steamboat Clinton, from New Orleans, 
was burnt on Sunday with her valuable cargo; sev- 


eral persons on board were drowned. 


icf Lake Erie is still covered with ice. Peo- 


ple were crossing with teams by the last ac- 


counts, 





HF We gratify one of our subscribers by copy- 


ing another important article from the Boston Morn- 
ing Post: 


** Fortunate and Evil Days.—April 2, Friday. 
Remarkably mixed influences, good and evil, acci- | 
dents in travelling and pleasure parties, fire and 
quarrels are liable; domestic strifes to-day are lia- 
ble to serious resulis, but the influences incline those 
of power and riches to aid the indigent, especially 
females; and a day for unlucky marriages among the 
aged. Save your money to go to the Adelphi. Ab- 
stain from all intoxicating drinks. At billiords play | 
for caromboles; eschew Salen; i. e., holding the | 
white.”’ | 


The Post will be plensed to see that we give due | 


credit to his editorial article. | 
} 








Money Market. We note an active demand 
for money, at rates fully equal to our previous 
quotations. ‘The stringency mavifest since the 
arrival of the steamer, on the 19th olt., is felt 
severely by all classes who are dependent on 
bank accommodation. This pressure has con- 
tinued, with more or less severity, since Novem- 


. | ber. If it can be attributed principally to the 
Mr. 8. here gave a particular account of a farm in 


causes usual at this season, namely, the absorp- 
tion of about one third of the banking capital of 
the city for account of cotton manufacturers, no 
essential relief can be looked for until the first 
of May, about which time, say from the middle 
of Apcil, the debts due these companies at New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, begin to ma- 
ture, the amount becoming very heavy in the 
ensuing three months. The drain for specie 
upon this city has been constant for the past 
quarter, and it will only be stayed by the process 
of the paper maturing, as before stated. This 
cause has tendedto make the banks cautivus, 
and discount sparingly, and with great scrutiny 
of the paper offered, thus throwing the notes of 
merchants, who are the least able to value upon 
their name alone, into the street. 








Accipent. Heroism of a girl—Infamous con- | 


duct of a man.—The house of Mr. Abez Cole, of 
Coneaville, in this county, was burned on ‘Tuesday 
afternoon last. A small girl aged about 15, had been 
left in charge of two litte children, one quite small. 


While she was milking near the house she discov- | 
She could | 


ered the flames and rushed to the door. 
hear the children crying, but on opening the door, 
the smoke and heat almost suffocated her. She 
called to a mad named Giles Wright, who happened 
to be coming up just then, to secure the children— 
to his eternal disgrace, if it be trae—he refused, 
and the young and slender girl, only 15 years of 
age, went through the smoke and flames and saved 
the two little infants unharmed. 
(Schoharie Republican. 


The Court of Common Pleas is in session in 
this town. A trial exciting much interest has 
engaged the Court for four days past —an action 
biought by Ira Wetherbee, of Chesterfield, to 
recover of the Cheshire Mutual Insurance Com- 
| pany an insurance of $1850 0n his buildings 

burnt in September, 1845. The company con- 

test on the plea that the premises were set on 
| fire for the purpose of realizing the insurance— 
said tobe much above the amount of property 
endangered at the time. Messrs. w. son, 
tiain and Foster, for plaintiff. George 
| F. Farley, Esq., of Groton, and Messrs. Hen- 

derson and Carlton, for the defence. [Keene 





The Round Hill Water Cure Establishment, 

| at Northampton, under the management of Doc- 

tors Dennison & Cummings, promises to become 

a place of general resort for invalids. . The 

| charming situation of the buildings, their ele- 

gance and spaciousness, the remarkable salubrity 

of the air, and the unrivalled scenery adjacent, 

are enough to drive disease from the mind, at 

least, if not to cure the body of all the ills flesh 
is heir to. 





| Growrs or New Yors. 
| January, 1846, to the same time 1847, there 
have been built in different parts of New York, 
1932 houses or new edifices. The preceding 
year the number was 1980. The year 1846 has 
then given to New York 48 houses less than the 
year before, bet the record is still considerable 
| enough to deserve to be cited. 





| For Catironsia Weare informed that Cap- 
tain Turner, of the California expedition, bas re- 
ceived orders trom the war department to recrait 


that expedition amount to 1000. Capt. Turner, it will 
| be recollected, left the expedition at Rio de Janeiro 
with despaiches to the government. [N. ¥. Her- 
ald. 





The bill fora ship canal around the Saalt St. 
been signed by the governor of Michi- 
{t gives 500 feet right of way, and is all that 


Mary has 
| ee 
is desirable. 


| 


The Americans sustained several 


| was In every part of the field. 





| between Camargo and Monterey. 


| says, Were obstinutely defended. 


| others taken are dead. 


| and thirst, and had eaten nothing since Jeaving En- 


[ Willis’s Bank | destruction. 


| filled with armed Mexicans, aad also between Mon- | 


From the first of 


sufficient additional mento make the number of 





| Barries.—Mors Human Buoop Surp.— | 
| We have yet no official report from Gen. Taylor. 
but there seems to be no doubt that Santa Anna has 
met him and that there has been much hard fighting. 
| From the circametance that nothing is heard from 
| Gen. Taylor it is supposed that ail communication is 
| cut off between him and the United States, and that | 
| he has retreated back to Monterey, where he may 
‘defend himself till he is relieved. On Wednesday | 
evening a telegraphic despatch was received from | 
New York at the Transcript office. Of the battles 
it says:— 
| They were fought on the 22d and 23d ult., at! 
Buena Vista, about six miles south of Saltillo. 
The Mexicans had 15,000 and Gen. Taylor had | 
5000 men. The Mexicans were totally routed, | 
with 4000 killed and wounded. The American 
| loss was 700, including 63 officers. Among the | 
| killed are Col. Henry Clay, Jr., Col. Yell of! 
Arkansas, Col. Jotn J. Hardin of (inois, and 
Adjutant Lincoln of Massachusetts. ‘The latter | 
_ distinguished himself gallantly in the battles of | 
the Sth and Yth of May, and was promoted | 
therefor. The despatch says—- 
| The Mexican Adjutant-General was taken 
yrisoner. Santa Anna had fallen back on Agua 
svueva, 
The first day's fighting was at Jong shot and 
manwuvreing. Santa Anna attempted to get in 
the rear of Taylor, but ‘TTaylor’s artillery dis- 
, persed the Mexicans. 


Tus Markets. Onur prices current will be | 
Food of al! kinds continues high. | 


bayonet 
charges with great firmness. General Taylor 

‘The volunteer officers displayed unexampled 
intrepidity, in leading their men against the ene- 
me as is shown by the great disproportionate 
oss. 

Santa Anna claims to have taken four posi- 
tions three pieces of artillery and two stan- 
dards. Taylor, during the action, received a/| 
ball through his overcoat. Adjutant Bliss was | 
wounded. 

Adjutant Liveoln was killed. The prisoners 
had been exchanged. Gen. Taylor oceupied the 
battle ground unmolested, on the 24th and 25th. 

On the 24th and 25th, Santa Anna writes to 
the government that he had retired to Agua 
Nueva, because he had not one day's rations | 
left. He says both armies were much cut up, | 
but promises to return and renew the attack as | 
soon as he can procure provisions and water. | 

An American train of 100 mules was cut off 
All the es- | 





cort was killed except three. 

Col. Curtis had lett Camargo to attack Urrea, 
Col. Morgan of Ohio had reached Monterey 
afier much fighting. Seralvo, Miermarin, and | 
China were in possession of the Mexicans. An 
attack was daily expected on Tampico, and the | 
cituzens were arming at Brazos, but the fear of 
being attacked had passed away. Full accounts 
have been received by mail. 


Dr. Turner of the United States army has | 


jarrived at New Orleans from Monterey, and 


later dates have also been received in that city | 
trom ‘Tampico. 
A letter from Santa Anna received at San 


| Luis, dated, Camp near Buena Vista, Feb. 234, | 
| says, ‘*After two day's battle in which the ene- | 


my, (the Americans,) with a foree of 8000 to| 
9000 men, and 20 pieces of artillery, lost five of | 


| his positions, 8 pieces of artillery, and two 


flags. I have determined to go back to Agua) 
Nueva to provide myself with provisions, not 

having a single biscuit or grain of rice left. | 
Thanks to the position of the enemy, (the. 
Americans,) he has not been completely beaten, | 
but he left on the field about 2000 dead. Both} 
the armies have been badly cut to pieces, but, 
the trophies of war will give you an idea on| 
which side has been the advantage. 

We have struggled with hanger and thirst during | 
40 hours, and if we can provide ourselves with pro- | 
visions, we will go again to charge the enemy, (the! 
Americans.) ‘The soldiers mn oh my command | 
have done their duty, and covered the honor of the | 
Mexican nation with glory. The enemy has seen | 
that neither his advantageous position, the broken 
natore of the ground, nor the rigor of the season (for 
it has been ramming during the action) could prevent 
the terrible charge with the bayonet which left him 
terrified.”’ 

A private letter from a Mexican officer, says that 
the Mexicans have taken four positions, two stand- 
ards, and three pieces of artillery. The positions he 
He thinks there 
were only four prisoners in their possession, all the 


| He confesses that the Mexicans lost many of their | 
officers. Mexican troops were perishing of hanger 


| carnacion, save a slice of roasted meat at Lavaca. 
| He expresses great fears lest the army should dis- 
| band that nigh’. Santa Anna had his horse killed 
by a grape shot. 
| A posteript says, after closing letter, the General 
| in Chief, convinced the army would disband unless 
| they obtained food and water, ordered the army to 
move to Agua Nueva, where there are cattle and 
water—water wanted before everything. Lost about 
ja thousand men, and many general officers killed 
| and wounded, and among the latter, Linbardino. 
| Another letter from Agua Nueva, says two com- 
| missioners arrived there from Gen. Taylor, demand- 
jing the surrender of the Mexican army. Santa 
| Anna exhibited to them the state of his army, show- | 
ling the enthusi and decision that prevailed | 
| among the troops, who had fallen back to that point, | 
| only for obtaining food. | 
| Santa Anna finally gave asa definite reply, that | 
| unless they (the Americans) surrendered at discre- 
| tion, they would again renew the battle on the fol- 
| lowing day, and continue until he completed their | 








The country between Saltillo and Monterey is | 


terey and Camargo. 
‘The Tampico Sentinel refers to a letter from a | 
exican officer, who states that in many instances | 
there had been contests over dead soldiers for pieces | 
| of meat in haversacks and water in canteens. 
| Col. Curtis, with two thousand men, had marched 
from Camargo to attack Urrea, who had 4000 men, 
principally Rancheros. Hunter’s and Prentiss’s ar- 
tillery also were marching to join Gen. Taylor, which 
would repair his loss. 

At Encanlanda on the 24th alt., Gen. Minon won | 
a victory, taking six pieces of artillery, killing 300 
men, and taking some prisoners. 


iM 





Tre Brocxane or Vera Cavz. La Patria, 
the Spanish paper of New Orleans, in an article 
on the blockade of Vera Cruz, says that within | 
the last three months all the vessels that have at- | 
tempted to violate the blockade, have succeeded | 
in doing so without meeting the least resistance | 
on the part of the blockading squadron, so great | 
| has been the apathy and neglect of its comman- 
der. In the month of February twelve or four- 

teen merchant ships entered the port, discharg- 
|ed their cargoes, aod left without being molest- 
These sbips-La Patria represents as most- 
ly American, laden with provisions and mani- 
tions of war. 











From the Providence Journal of March 31 :— 

“Captain Pitman’s company is to sail for Bra- 
zos Santiago this morning, and is the first com- 
pany of the New England regiment ready for 
the field. Captain Pitman returned to the city 
| Monday evening, and left last evening to join his 
company. Hs orders were received not from 
| Gen. Gaines, as we su , but from the war 
jdepartment. Lt. D’ Wolf will remain in Provi- 
| dence to recruit the company.”’ 








It is understood that the President has deter- 
mined not to appoint any one to either of the 
vacant offices of major gencral, declined by Mr. 
Benton and Col. Cumming. So says a letter in 

| the N. Y. Post. 





| Removat or Gunrowper. The railroad 
‘agent despatched thirty tons of gunpowder, in three 
| cars, from Albany for New York, on Wednesday 
| morning. It came from the arsenal at Watervliet, 
and goes to Mexico. 





i 

| The force of six locomotives were required on 
'the Western Railroad on Saturday night, to 
io the snow from the track, west of Spring- 


' 





New Sreampoat. A new steamer, called the 

a < ,”* intended to ply between 
Provi and Warren, is about to be launched at 
the former place. 


Navat. The U. S. ship Levant was at Rio 
Janeiro on the 13th February, to sail in 10 days 











for Norfolk. 


Views at Wasuixctox. From the Wash- 
ington correspondence of the New York Com- 
mercial and Evening Post, we gather something 
of the gossip at Washington, and the opinions 
current there. Letters dated on Monday have 
the following :— 


| by the apothecaries of Salem, against the pas- 
“Judging from what I Jearn to-day, it would | sage of the bill relating to the sale of intoxicat- | 


LEGISLATIVE. | 








Faipay, March 26. — 
In Senate. A remonstrance was presented | 


seem that the President is more delighted than) ing liquors. 


any one here at the rumored glorious victories of | 


Gen. Taylor, and claims more credit for the| sigament, the consideration of the bill to regulate 


The Senate then proceeded to the special as- 


same than any one else here claims, or any 0N€ | the sale of intoxicating liquors. The bill was | 
elsewhere has any right to claim, except Gea. | passed to a second reading, and the question | 
Taylor himself, ‘It is true that the admnisua-| came up on a third reading of the bill. Mr. Ave- | 
tion has great reason to felicitate 1tself npoo the | ry defended the bill, stating that in his opinion, | 
triumph of Gen. Taylor, for the correspondence | nothing but certain imprisonment would effecta- | 
which you have lately reviewed shows that he ally put a stop.to the traffic, and that was the | 


has been neglected, if not abandoned, by the point aimed at in the first part of the bill. 


government, since the last autumn. Letters and | 


passengers from New Orleans express distrust) nitely postponed. This motion occasicned con- | 


It was then moved that the subject be indefi- 


of all the rumors, and consider Gen. Taylor still | siderable debate and gave rise to several amend- 
in a critical situation. Both armies have been ments, one of which was to strike out all but the | 
so much crippled, as it would seem, that neither | first section, which was lost by a vote of 10 to 

ean hold any communication, or strike another /28. The question on the motion of indefinite | 


blow—which is truly an awful result ofa baitle, | 
and one that scarcely ever happened before.— 
That Gen. Taylor, with inferior forces, has been 
hemmed in by the enemy, there is no doubt ; 
that he has had much fighting to do is probable. 
One letter, from a very intelligent source, says 
that the apprehensions felt by the writer as to 
Gen. Taylor's true position, are greater than he 
would venture to express in public. 

* That Santa Anna has managed to get con- 
siderable hodies of cavalry between Gen. Taylor 
and the Rio Grandw, is certain; but this is not 
surprising, nor is it esteemed among military 
men a cause of panic. These troops consist of 
wild rancheros, upon horses as wild as them- 
selves, who are excellent at the work of robbing 
the border mails, surprising and plundering 
weakly guarded supply trains, and cugting off, 
communication generally ; but as fur attacking a 
fortified camp, or regularly storming and captur- 
Ing posts, or fightlog battles with. well appointed 
American soldiers, why,in such cases 1 shall 
not believe them to be formidable enemies uniil 
I see them in like emergencies.”’ 





From Vera Crvz. The Washington Unoin, 
received by last night’s mail, contains the fol- 
lowing :— 

The streets of our city have been inundated 
to-day with rumors about Vera Cruz. It has 
been said that the city has surrendered without 
firing a gun—and that the castle of San Juan 
d'Ulloa was blown up. Neither of these rumors 
is correct, so far at Jeast as the government is 
now advised. The facts are these: A letter, 
which we have seen, has been received this day | 





from Havana, which states that on the previous | cor 


evening the steamer Mississippi had arrived from| 
Vera Cruz, having taken the place of the unfor- | 
tunate Tweed, which has been recently ship- 
wrecked on the coast. 
counts brought by her, it would appear that San- 


| ta Anwa had ordered the troops to be withdrawn 


from the city, leaving the castle to defend itself. 


| was 
From the reliable ac-| be engrossed. . 


——- was taken up, and was carried. | 
feas 29, nays 9. | 

Ix tHe Hovse. The bill to establish the, 
Shelburne Falls Academy was passed to be | 
enacted. 

The Committee on Judiciary reported a bill to | 
establish a lien for mechanics. Also a bill from | 
the Committee on towns to incorporate the town 
of Lawrence. 





Saturpay, March 27. 


Ix Senate. A reconsideration was made of | 
the vote, indefinitely postponing the bill to regu- | 
late the sale of intoxicating liquors, which mo- | 
tion was laid on the table. Said motion was 
then taken from the table after some remarks) 
lost without count. 

The License Law came up for discussion, a | 
motion being made to reconsider the vote of yes- | 
terday by which it was rejected. 1 believe that | 
no new or interesting arguments were urged and | 
the Senate concluded to adhere to its decision. 


Ix tae Hovse. A bill to incorporate the | 
Hampden Co. Horticultural Society was passed | 
to be enacted, 

The undebatable matters having been passed | 
over, the House proceeded to consider the re- | 
solve relating to the proposed amendment of the | 
Constitution in reference to the State election. | 
It was opposed by Messrs. Kimball of Wenham 
and Wells of Boston, and advocated by Mr. 
Hawley of Northampton, and passed to be en- 
gro by a vote of 100 to 44. 

There was not much matter of interest. The | 
following bill was passed to be enacted :—to in- | 
rate the Hampden Horticultural Society. 

The Bill to change the time of the general 
election to conform to the time set by Congress, | 
debated fur some time, but finally ordered to | 


Monnay, March 28. 
Among the bills passed to be enacted by the 


According to an order issued by Santa Anna, it) Senate, is the one incorporating the Hampden | 


appears that his troops are to make a stand at) Horticultural Society. 


Purte Nacional,—the National Bridge—wbout 
23 miles from Vera Cruz. This is astrong mil-| 
itary position. 

We learn, also, through the channel of the! 
same letter from Havana, that a new revolution | 
has taken place in Yucatan—that the Campeachy | 
or Independent party have been defeated—the 
party favorable to Mexico, which has been sus-| 
pended since the 17th January, has been restor- 


interval have been abolished. 





Rerrorcements For THE Rio Graxne. Wels 
hasten to correct an expression in our remarks| ; 
in last night's Union, respecting the reinforce- | 


ments sent forward from the seaboard to the Rio 
Grande—being the companies belonging to the 
new regiments, and recruited under the act of 
Feb. 11, 1847, 
ror. We stated, ‘It is expected that at least 
two thousand would be at the Brazos, or near 
that destination by the end of March, and three 
thousand by the middle of April.”” We did not 
eatch with sufficient precision the letter which 
was kindly shown to us at the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office. We should have said that about 
two thousand would be en route for the Brazos 
by the end of March, and probably three thou- 
sand by the middle of April, &e. Six compa- 
nies of the 11th Infamry, five of’ the Foot Rifle 
or Voltiguer regiment, one of the 9th Infantry, 
and two of the 3d Dragoons, (several of which, 
we learn, are over one hundred strong,) beside 
a detachment of recruits from New York—in all 
fourteen companies, exclusive of the recruits, 
are actually en rowée for the seat of war; and the 
Adjutant General does not doubt that as many 
more will be on the way within the next ten 
days, if the recruiting service be pushed in the 
West, and elsewhere, with the vigor and suc- 
cess which has marked the service in Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. [Washington Union, 





Navat. United States sloop-of-war Levant, 
from Valparaiso, was at Rio Janeiro Februar 
13, having arrived on the 10th; would sail for 
Norfolk in ten days. 

The United States steam frigate ‘Mississippi, 
bound to Vera Cruz, was spoken 13th instant, 
off Bimini Islands. 

Commander George S. Blake has been ordered | 
to Philadelphia Navy Yard; Lieut George T. 
Sinclain, to the United States brig Perry, as Ist 
Lieutenant ; and Lieut. Ring to the Navy Yard, 
Gosport, in his place. Lieut. Glissen has been 
ordered to the United States sloop-of-wai Sara- 
toga. 

The following is a list of the officers attached 
to the United States ship Saratoga, which left 
Norfolk on Saturday evening to join our squad- 
ron in the Gulf :— 

Commander—D. G. Farragut ; Lieutenants— 
O. J. Glissen, R. B. Pegram, E. Lanier, R. D. 
Izard ; Purser—G. H. White; Surgeon—L. B. 


| Hunter; Assistant Sorgeon—A. N. Bell ; Act- 


ing Master—John Wilkinson; Commander's 
Clerk—P. Loyall ; Midshipmen—F. G. Dallss, 
E. C. Pasteur, Jas. Parker, J. Waters, E. R. 
Breese, A. J. Dallas. 





From tre Paciric. By the way of Havana 
we have later accquats from the Pacific. 

The California expedition touched at Valpa- 
raiso instead of Callao, as we mentioned. They 
sailed again on the 22d for California. During 
the voyage there died on the Susan w two 
men: Thomas Bent of New-York city, aged 25, 
of peritonitis, and William Palmer, of the same 
place, about 36. 

David Strong fell overboard from the Loo} 
Choo off Cape Hornin a gale. Efforts were 
made to rescue him in vain. He was from Ox- 
ford, . ‘About ten minutes after an officer 
who en very active im making efforts to 
save him, fell dead upon the deck. This was 
Lieut. William R. Tremmelis of New York city, 
aged 38. Upon post mortem examination his 
heart was found to have been diseased. 

The third ship in the expedition, the Perkins, 
had not arrived, but it was thought she might 
have passed on without touching. 

The sloop of war Preble had not sailed when 
our informant left there on the 28th. [Picayune. 





Goon Par. The Philadelphia North American 
states that the article by James Fenimore Cooper, 
in Graham’s Magazine, which is to ran through 
twelve numbers, cost the publishers $1600,and that 
Godey has paid as ‘Won oa dollars a page for 


articles from Mr. written for the Lady’s 





POLICE COURT—Mowpar. 

Before Justice Merrill. 
A Bad Husband. Dennis Coanors,a 
man, was up for brutal treatment of his wife, having 
beaten her on various occasions, knocked out some 


It is caleulated to lead to er-| 


} 
| 
i 
| 


| 
a8 
Tvespay, March 30. | 
In Senate. The Committee on Agriculture | 
reported that the petition of the Massachusetts | 
Horticultural Society, for the same patronage 
which is bestowed upon agricultural societies, | 


| be referred to the next General Court. 


A bill was reported to incorporate the Quincy 


ed—and all the regulations adopted during thia| — gpa hg pe ca h or pg weary nlnerer 


g the Land Agent to sell Jand in certain 
cases. | 
The orders of the day were taken up, and the. 
enate proceeded to the special assignment, | 
he bill providing for the appointment of a Board | 
of Railroad Commissioners. | 
The bill was discussed up to the time of closing | 
this report, (1-4 before 2 o'clock) without any | 
question being taken. 

Ix tue Hovse. The following bills were | 
passed to be enacted—to set off a part of Cam- | 
den and annex it to Stonington ; to incorporate | 
the Point Bridge Company in Gloucester; the | 
Boylston Medical School ; the Quincy Branch | 
Railroad ; in addition to un act to authorise the | 
extension of Pine Grove Road across Golf's | 
Cove in Cambridge; to authorise the city of | 
Boston to extend a wharf; to authorise Benja- | 
min Luther and John Boyle to plant Oysters in | 
Assonett river; to establish the Westminster | 
Academy ; giving forther time to the Norfolk | 
Bank to close its concerns; to authorise Wil- 
liam Fettyplace and Benjamin Lamson to extend 
their wharf ; to establish the boundary line be- | 
tween Weymouth and Abington. 

Mr. Sargent from a joint special Committee 
on that subject, reported that the Legislature 
may adjourn on the 20th of April next. 

The several bills incorporating Health Insur- 
ance Companies were taken from the table and 
recommitted for the purpose of being drawn in a 
uniform manner. 

The orders of the day were then reached, and 








after a reconsideration of the engrossing vote on 
the resolve for an amendment of the Constitution 
providing for a change in the day of the general 
election, the matter was debated at some length, 
and the yeas and nays taken. The vote was 
153 to 60, and the resolve passed. 

The bill concerning hawkers and pedlars was 
specially assigned for consideration on Thursday 
at 12 o'clock. 

The new Militia bill was next in course, and 
was under discussion until our report closed. 


Weonespay, March 31. 


In Senate. The bills which were passed 
to be enacted in the House yesterday had their 
final passage in the Senate this morning. 

The orders of the day were taken up, and de- 
bateable matters passed over, and eundry bills 
and a resolve passed to be engrossed. 

Mr. Hayden of Bosvon, of the House, came in 
and announced the death of Mr. Buffington of 
Dart th, a ber of that branch, and there- 
upon the Senate adjourned. 

In tue Hovse. Bills were reported to incor- 
porate the Exchange Bank of ton and the 
Machinist’s Bank of Taunton. Also resolves 
authorising T. W. Wyman to sell real estate ; 
on the petition of the Trustees of the Eliot 
School Fund ; on the petition of Daniel Austin 
and others. 

Mr. Baker of New Bedford announced the 
death of Mr. Buffington of lartmouth, which 
took place this morning at his lodgings in this 
city, and a committee was appointed to make 
suitable arrangements respecting the funeral, 
Messrs. Howland of New ford and Davis of 
Westport were appointed a committee to accom- 
pany the body of the deceased to Dartmouth. 

Appropriate Resolutions were passed, and 
messengers were sent announcing the melan- 
choly intelligence to the Governor and Council, 
and to the Senate, after which the House ad- 
journed. 





Tuvrspay, April 1. 

In Senate. Bills authorising the Lancaster 
Bank to increase its capital ; relating to the pilot- 
age of the harbor of Provincetown ; to incor 
ate the Coasters’ Mutnal Marine Insurance Com- 
pany; also a resolve additional in relation to the 
survey of South Bay—severally passed to be 
enacted. 

The House bill additional to the act to estab- 
lish the City of New Bedford, had its several 
ee then passed to be engrossed 

ills were reported concerning mortg 
held by the Commonwealth ; to Sndapansie te 
St. Mary's Male Orphan Asylam; relating to 
oot of County Commissioners, (in a new 
raft. 

Sundry reports leave to withdraw on petitions, 
and inexpedient to legislate on various education- 
al subjects, were made and , 

The orders of the day were called up, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the bill pro- 


vi for the appointment of a Board of Rail- 
road missions, and it was discussed up to 
the time of closing this report. 


In tue Hovse. Nothing of any im 
occurred during the mornin “ hour. sihcteiba 
Mr. Lunt of Newburyport on leave, introduc- 


and 


taken up, and the House to 








the bill concerning hawkers and pedlars. It was 


ed by more, and k 
up to 2 o'clock. 
been taken. 


x. 








PHILADELPHIA, 


Friday night was beyond all parallel, and we | Lard is in good 


may expect to hear sad accounts of its effects. 
Trees and houses were blown down 1n our eity, 
During the wight there was very vivid lightning, 
and two or three persons over th 
Jersey, were struck and killed. 
lines were all knocked to pieces. 
be in the office in the morning when the air was 
surcharged with electricity, and saw the curious 
effect of the fluid upon the wires, cracking and 
snapping like the explosion of pistols. The Bal- 
timore line is blown down and washed away to 
the extent of near thirty miles. The Pittsburg 
line is broken in several places, but can soon be 
repaired. 


= : 
variously amended by several gentlemen, discuss | Pork there has been an active demand tie ’ 
the attention of the House | and considerable sales have been mace of Py PURE We 
final question had then | a13,50; Mess $15.50a$16; and Clear Pore ® 
| per bbl, 4mos. About S00 bbls were sold ‘Masia Fa 
| on private terms. For Beef there has hee €XDop 
| demand, at $12,50aS 13 for Western Mess. 2 ocerag P 
March 28. The storm on a$12 per bbl for Eastern and Boston inepection Sliy ba 
west; about 1200 keox ond +4 tn 
| bbls have been sold, at 10Jalle per th, 4 yy, 4Ma5ny 
| ern smoked Hams sells readily at 9)a10c per ik Wea. 
| 110,000 Ibs green Hams sold for export ._. Mog 
4 }terms, supposed about 9e per Ib. Batter a, ‘ Private ‘ 
e river, in New | have been in fair request, at quoted rates. pe Q 4 
The telegraph 600 kegs Western Leaf Lard adv. 200 soly Fhe ; : 
I chanced to | cS. 4° per tb, 
| 





Fire 1x Westerty. The tailor’s shop over 
FE. W. Babcock’s store, in Westerly, was dis- 
covered to be on fire last Monday morning, at 1 
o'clock. The shop is a large block of build- 
ings occupied by valuable stores. ‘The fire was 
extinguished with a damage of about $1500, 
more by water than by fire. The discovery was 
made by two young men who were coming home 
from ‘‘courting,’’ which illustrates the advan- 
tages of the old fashioned custom of staying 
late on such occasions, [Providence Journal. 





Desraverive Fire ar Troy. On Friday 
night, the machine shop of the Empire foundry, 
owned by Messrs. Atwood & Co., was de- 
stroyed by fire. [t was occupied by Mr. Gibbert, 
for the manufacturing of machinery for railway 
ears, and by Messrs. Root and Rogers, machin- 
ists. Loss $14,000; insurance $7500. 





Rorsery 1x Monson. We understand that 
Mr. Joseph Raynolds, agent of one of the manu- 
facturing corporations in Monson, had the sum 
of $4300 stolen from his premises on Sunday 
last, by a member of his own family, who ab- 
sconded with the money. We have not learned 
that the fugitive has been arrested. 

[Springfield Sentinel. 





George Savage, a man of wealth, advertises 
in the Washington papers, that he will give $10 
per gallon for any quantity of wine, now in the 
hands of the trade, proved by chemical tests to 
be free from twenty-nine poisons. 





Kittinc Witp Turkeys. A man in Georgia 
recently set some bait for wild turkeys, in a place 
which they frequented, and getting them ina line, 
killed eight at a singleshot. ‘The Savannah Repub- 
lican calls this fowl play. 


Hon. Anprew Stevenson, late minister to 


| England, it is understood, is about to fix himself parcels of Northern yellow sold atthe depot at 9am 
for life on a farm in Albemarle county, Virginia, | 


situated not far from the resting place of the il- 
lustrious Jefferson. 





Tue Lipet. 
the Albany Evening Journal, indicted for a libel 
on lawyer Percy, the jury could not agree and 
were discharged. It is understood that nine 
were for acquittal, and three for conviction. 





More Emicrants. 
tending to emigrate from Wales have sent an 
agent into western Virginia to purchase 1000 
farms of 150 acres each. 





MARRIAGES. 





In this city, by Rev Mi Neale, Mr Benjamin P. Bow- 


man to Miss Emily C. Newman; Mr Joseph J. Wal- | 


ley to Miss Emily J. Bartol; Mr William C. Long to 
Miss Robina A. Lloyd. 


By Rev Mr Streeter, Mr William H. Howe to Miss _ 


Martha Anu Chadwell. 

On Friday evening, John Hooper, Esq. of New York, 
to Miss Rosalie, daughter of William Heury D’ Wolf, 
Esq. of Bristol, R. I. 

24th ult, by Rev Mr Gray, Mr Peter H. Merriam to 
Miss Clara Watson. 


In Chelsea, 29th ult, by Rev Mr Bartlett, Mr Ed- 


mand L. Riley to Miss Elizabeth Greenwood, both of , 10 do 


Boston. 

In Framingham, 25th ult, by Rev Mr Tarbox, James 
Williams of Lynn, to Miss Sarah M. Carr of F. 

In Bristol, Me., by Rev Mr Gould, Mr Nathaniel 
Locke of Falmouth, to Miss Sarah Ann Carlisle. 

In East Boston, Mr Albert Richardson to Miss Abi- 
gail S. Tewksbury, both of North Chelsea. 

In Worcester, 25th ult, at Wait’s Temperance Ex- 
change, by W. B. Maxwell, Esq. Mr William A. Rugs 
to Miss Martha A. Colburn, both of Leominster. 

In New Ipewich, N.H., 15th ult, by Rev Mr Lee, 
S. B. Perry, Esq. of Medford, Muss., to Serah Jane, 
daughter of Rev Dr James Barr of N. 1. 

In Epping, N-H. Mr Caleb Green, Jr. of 
Reading to Miss Abigail Willey of E. 


South 





DEATHS. 





In this city, 25th ult, Mrs Elizabeth Cook, 89 yrs 11 
mos 18 days. 

27th ult, Frederick Augustus, Jr., son of F. A. and 
Lucy L. Sumner, 2 yrs 4 mos. 

22d ult, Horace C., son of Mr Franklin H. Story, 23. 

27th ult, Sasan A., wife of Hon Oliver Ames of Eas- 
ton, 64. 

26th ult, of dropsy on the brain, William Sewall, only 
son of Sewall B. and Margaret J. Bond, 4 yrs 2 mos. 

29th ult, Mary C., wife of Thomas J. Eayrs, 32. 

29th ult, very suddenly, of an affection of the heart, 
Mrs Elizabeth Moore, 62. 

In Cambridgeport, 29th ult, Mr Josiah Hovey, 83. 

In Worcester, on Tuesday, Caroline, daughter of the 
late Col John Pope of Dorchester, 44. 

In Roxbary, 26th ult, Charles, youngest son of John 
J. Soren, 4 yrs. 

In North Brookfield, 17th ult, Mr Philip Deland, 70. 

In North Chelsea Almshouse, Mr Micajah Burrell, 
87, formerly of Lynn. 

In Charlestown, 29th ult, William H. son of Wm 
and Laura Gilbert, 6 yrs 8 mos. 

In Danvers, James William, only son of Eben and 
A. S. Eustis, 16 yrs 4 mos. 

In Worcester, 24th ult, Susanna, relict of the late 
Mr Calvin Wilder of Lancaster, 73. 

In Dover, NH, 26th ult, Mr James Richardson, a 
native of Malden, Mass, 68. 





MINIATURE ALMANAC, 
(For the week commencing April 4.] 





5 = ¥ § Su ; ) Sun ; Moon \ —— \ 
: 0 
Week. P Rises. Sets. Rises Jl payee) 
Sunpay. 5 38 6 29 10 18 12 51 
Mownpay. 5 37 6 3% 11 138 12 53 
Tusspay. 5 35 6 31 morn 12 56 
Wepnespay.| 5 33 | 6 32 07 | 12 59 
Tuursbay. 5 32 6 33 on 131 
Fripay. 5 30 6 34 | 1 42 13 4 
Sarunpay. ( 523 J) | 685 j | 2 26 3 7 





Review of the Markets. 





ASHES—Pots have advanced, and are selling at 5c, 
at which price the market is firm. Pearls are selling at 
6ja64c per Ib, with bat a small stock. 


COAL—There is but little doing in foreign, and 
prices are declining. A sale has been made of 40 chal- 
drons Liverpool at $7 per chakiron, cash; 200 tons, an 
import from Hull (t.) at $7,50 per chaldron, 4 mos.— 
“on gene continues in good demand at $8 per ton, 
cash. 


COFFEE—There has beea a moderate demand the 
past week, and prices remain without essential varia- 
thon. 

“HAY—There being a large stock in the market, 
prices are a little lower. Sales of Eastern pressed at 
$12a12,50 per ton, cash. 

HIDES—A cargo of 32,000 California, imported 
last summer, has been sold, part to go to New York, 
and part to the trade, at Ile per Ib, 8 mos; 400 West- 
ern, 10c; 50260 bales Calcutta Cow and Buffalo sold ai 
$1a1,10 each for former, and S8a8}c Ib for latter; 
17 bales Calcutta Cow, green salted, $1.30. : 

HOPS—Sales to the trade, as wanted for consump- 
tion, at Sa8}c per Ib,cach. 


METALS—Moderate sales of i 


at 
22}a23c; Yellow S Metal 20c i 
ino rt — = alparaiso snetene ae 
Nothi ing in ron il. little 
Scotch Pi in the market. “Salee bs tan Gare — 
brand at ; American at ton, 6 mos.— 


Sales of 1000 pigs Lead at 4fe per Ib, cash. "Nails con- 
tinue in active demand at 4c per Ib, 6 mos. 


MOLASSES—There have been but few transactions 
the past week. Some 200a300 hhds Cuba sweet have 
been sold to the trade at 234a24c; 110 hhds 
balance of a sat 23c; 40 bhds Cienfuegos Musco- 
vado 30c per ga 6 mos. 


PROVISIONS—The firmness given to the market | Do. 
*Ustained, and it is | P°- 


the uccounts from . is 
ht that prices will yet materially advance. For 


| Southern and Western Clover at 7h 


In the case of the publishers of ¢™ Oats have been selling moderately at 47, a 


It is said that persons in- | 


























SEEDS—In Grass Seeds there haye been sal 
aes of 

a® C, and & af 

| at 9a9 be per Ib; Herds Grass at $2,37ha ne Nort 

| G0aGSe per bu, cash. 9; Red Typ 


SUGAR—There has been a good deman: 

| week , and sales have been made of about 2500 It 

part for export anc part for refining, at Ta8jc boney, 

| common brown to good yellow; 35 hie Cc Per ‘B foe 
\ £ 4 as Luba My 

| vado, old, to go out of the market, 6ic per Ib, 6 Use. 

99 Moy. 


| TALLOW—Sales of a few thous: 
| 9c per Ib, cash. rusand Ibs rendered, » 


1 the nay 


WOOL—Considerable quantities of 
have come into the market, but still th 
be a good demand, at full prices. 


domest ie fe 


ere ce »Ntinves b 





AUCTION SALES THIS WEEK 
By John Tyler—Oranges— . 
1 75a¢2 per a 60 days. 
Sugar—80 bags white Brazil, dams > 
| 100 ibe, 4 mos. ° maged, Sa$7 1 per 
Flour—200 bbls Baltimore fine, 
} ern damaged, $5 per bbl, cash. 
Ground Ginger—34 kegs, She per Ib, cash 
Sumatra Pepper—39 bags damaged, 34 : 
By Horatio Harris & Co—Cofiee—75 | 
a5 75 per 100 Ibs, cash. 
Soap—Family, 15 boxes, 3jc per lb, cash, 
Tea—20 catty boxes, 19c per ib, cash. 
Dried Apples—40 bage, 4a4je per Ib, cash 
Table Salt—100 hags, l4ge per bag, cash. 
Lard—Western, 28 bbls, poor, 6c per lb 
Leaf, 45 do, $9 70 per 100 Ibs, cash. 


or 
2589 be 
ones, 700 sold 


$63; 100 do wen, 


per Ph, eas 
age Rie, 5p 


» Cash> dy 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Boston, April 3. Flour—Since our last week" 
report, the Flour market has been dull and inactive : 
The advance which took place on the arrival of the " 
bernia has not been sustained, and a decline has ube 
place of about 124c per bbl. Prices here were hide 
than in New York, but the stock in the market loo. 
quite small, holders were unwilling to se! 
| rates first asked. Purchasers, however, 
| clined to meet these views—consequently, the oven. 
| tions have been limited. Genesee, common brands. he 

declined from $7,50 to $7,374 per bbl, at whieh rate t 
| is selling moderately; faney brands, $7,624; Ohio ag 
| Michigan, $7,25a7,313; Obio, round hoop, $7.12} »» 
| bbl, cash. Southern being scarce, the market for thy 
| description» has been more firm. Sales of Georgetown 
, at $7,12}a7,189; Howard street, $7.12); Alexandr 
| and Fredericksburg, $7a7,124 per Lb), cash: 300 the 
| Baltimore sold for export, at 87,312 per bbl, dino 
| 300 do extra Eagle, $7,50 per bb}; 500 do Fredericks 
| burg, at $7 per bbl, 4 mos, interest added. The m 
| ceipts of Corn have been large, and prices have a dow. 
; ward tendency. There have been some considents 





et being 
| below the 
were not rs 


ane 


| per bushel, measure. Southern white has been selhng 
a8Se, and yellow flat at 92a94e per bushel, mew. 
jure. Several cargoes have been stored, holders refusing Few 
| to sell white under 98c, and yellow 95c, as it is thooge Eo 
| it will soon command these prices for shipment. North 


Southern at 41a42c per bushel, cach. Considernth 
sales of white Beans, for export, at $1,374a1,62) ye 
bushel, cash. 


| New York, March 29, 2) P. M. 
| Corn—10,000 bu Jersey yellow at 95c. 


Flour steady 








CATTLE AND MEAT. 
BRIGHTON MARKET, Monpay, March 2. | 
At Market, 530 Beef Cattle, 82 yokes Working Ore, 
| 70 Cows and Calves, 1300 Sheep, and 800 Swine. 
| Beer Carrre—Extra, 675; first quality, 69); 
| second and third qualities, from 4 75 to 5 75. 
| Working Oxen—Sales were made at $90, %, 
| 97, 98, 103 and $117. 
| Cows axp Catves—Sales were made at 28,% 
and 23 to $50, according to quality. 
SuHeer—Sales of lots at $2, 2 50,2 87,3 DW and® ; 
Swine—Sales at wholesale, 4jc for Sows, andik 
for Barrows. At retail, from 54 to Te per tb. 


} 


SALES OF STOCKS ON WEDNESDAY. 
| 





. [By Stephen Brown & Son.] 
| 21 shs Boston and Wor. Railroad, 154 adv. 
Boston and Maine Railroad, 93 adv. 
Northern Railroad, $101 per sh. 
Eastern Railroad, Ta74 ade. 
Concord Railroad, NH. 69—par $50. 
Eagle Bank, $1090 per sh. 
Merchants’ Bank, 14 adv. 
Hamilton Manuf Co, 96 per ct. 
| 5 do Union Bank, $100 per sh. 
| 9 do Washington Bank, $95 per sh. 

1 do Lawrence Manuf Co. 10 adv. 
| 1 do Boston and Hingham Steamboat Co, $365 
| 1 do Boston Athenaeum, $200 per sh. i 
| $4000 Coston City 5 per cent stock, payable 1%, 
| with coupons, $98ja99j. 


| 5 do 
| 38 do 
195 do 
1H ay 

10 do 
| 1 do 








New Beprorp O1t Market, March 22—[feE 
| the week.] | Sperm—Transactions of the past week fer, B 

| and at a slight reduction from previous rates. Salesé BY 
200 bbls at 104c, and 600 bbls at 103}c. Whale 

| Sales of 115 bbls, half South Sea, at 35}c, and 500 bls 
South Sea and ground tier at 34c. 





{Retail Prices inside Quincy Market.) 
PROVISIONS. 


Butter,lump,tb. .. 20@.. 25] Do. West’n, th... - 
Do. tub, # fh .. 16@.. 25 | Lard, beet, # tb.. 
Do. West’n, keg 


é 4 
« 6 p 
. 18 
12 
| 
e 2 
or 
- 10 
- 
-2 


VEGET 


Potatoes, ¥ pk .. 20@.. 25 
Do. swt, Y pk.. .. ..@.. 
Cabages,n’w,dz 1 00@ 15 
Squashes, Y tb... ..@.- * 
Turnips, bush.. .. 50@.. 62 
Peas, g’n, bush. .. .. 4 
Tomatoes, 4 pk.. .. a+. 
St'ng Beans, pk ....a.. 
o Bes 


Do. four meal .. 
Fggs, % dozen. .. .. 
Beef, fresh, th.. .. 
Do. salted, @ fh .. 
Do. smoked 
| Hloge, whole 
| Pork, fresh, # tb .. 
Do. salted, ¥ tb .. 
Hams, Bos’n, tb -- 


Lamb, ¥ 06 o 
Mutton, ¥ Ib-. «- 

Sheep, whole, tb .- 
Chickens, # pr. -- 
Turkeys, pr ib. .. 
Pigeons, ¥ doz. .. «- 
Geese, com'n, tb -- 


ABLES. 


Onions, doz ban .. 7 
Beets, bush.... «+ + 
Beans, % bush. ’ 
Parsley, & box...» ® 
Letince, % dor... 758 

Pov’toes,n'w,pk «+ « 
++ | Horseradish, Ib. .. 
.. | Mar. Squashes 


i) 





Cucumbers, 100... . ee ID ce cnncceens one a ; 
Radishes, dozen | Spinach, bushel .. ..* * 
bunches,..... .. 17a... 25 2 


FRUIT. 


Cranberries, bu 150@ 200{ Pears, ¥ bush. .. ..@-» ‘ 
Quinces, bush.. .. ..@.. .. | Apples, dried, 1} -. #8 - 











Chestnuts, bush .. ..@ 300} Oranges, ¥ box 2508 es 
Shelibarks,bush 1 50@ 175} Lemons, Y box 2906 “yee 
Grapes, Ham.tb .. ..@.: .. | Figs, @ th.-.-- «- 100-9 Be 
Applies, ¥ bush 1 60@ 150) Peaches, peck.. -- --*" Boag 
Whortleberries, Btrawberries,tx .. --® a 
quart........ ..@.. .. | Cherries, quart. .. -. ~~ Bag 
Blueberries, qt. .. .. @.. -. | Raspberries, qt. «- +8" Saag 
Watermelons, Gooseberrics.qt ‘~* oo 
CB axkpens 4s os Currants, quart .. ++ # ty. 
Pine Apples,eh .. 258 Plums, % quart .. -«4- soa 


[Wholesale Prices Inside Quincy Market.) 
BEEF, PORK, LARD, &c. 











Mess Beef, P thi, Ohio Mess..... 15 00#) os 
eash price.... 12 00413 00 | Do. Prime..... 19000°" By 
Navy Mess, bbl. 10 50@1100| Boston Lard,in ¥ 
0. 140... 40+. 10 00@ee oe | bbls, F fb. --- «100 BG 
Pork, Bos'n, ex Ohio do., do., do .. 10> Be 
cl. F Dbl... «+ +. @20 00 | Hams, Bos'n, tb. -- 10 
Boxt’n Clear... .. ..@18 00 | Do., Ohio, ¥ I... oF 
Ohio, ex. clear. 18 0019 00 | Tongues, ¥ bbi. 18 04 


Do. Clear...... 17 00@18 00 
BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. 


Lump, 100 ths... .. 20@.. 23 | Cheese, best,ton .- 10.- ? t 
Tub, best, ton .. 16@.. 20} Do,common,ton -- ~ ! 


Shipping, #ton.. 7@.. 10| Eggs, ¥ 100 dea.. | 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

















Apples. % bbi.. 2 50@ 300! Onionn, # bi.. 225028 
Potatoes # bbl. 175@ 200 | Pickles, ¥ bbi.. 6008 \) 
Beets, # bbl... 1 125 | Peppers, # bbl. 08 Oe 
Carrots, ¥ bbl. 100@ 125 | Mangoes, ¥ bbl. § 04! 
(Wholesale Prices.) 
HIDES. is 
B. Ayres, dry,th ..13)@.. 14 | African, # fh.. « H@ 
Pernam.,d.#. ib .. 21@.. % | Calcutta Cow 4. a} 
Rio Grande, With ..13}@.. 14| _ salted, each.. 1” 
w. Indian, iD 9@.. 10 | Do., dry....+++ + 10d 
HAY. 
Country,.... ¥ Eastern pressed, rT 
100 fhe......- -- 0m. 65| ® ton.....++ 12 0a 
<7 Straw, 100 bs. - eo@.- ® 
Hops. 
Ist sort, 1846, .. 84@.. 9] 2nd sort....... ++ 
LEATHER. ¥ 
Phil., best, # fh .. 21@.. 23| N.Y. red, light. - WHO 
Do. country,... .. 19@.. 20 | Do. do., heavy. -- Sat. 4 
Balt., city tan.. .. 21@.. 23] Enst’n sinugh’r. .. 98-5 
Do., dry hide... .. 17@.. 19| Do. dry hide... .. 1#@- 
LIME. 
Thomaston, ¥ L’Etang, 8t.Geo at 
cask... ++ ++ 70@.. 73} co. white I’p. -- oe 
Camden........ .. 60@.. 63 | Do. Ist quality. .- -"" 
woop. 
Walnut, % cord .. .. a... .. | Eastern, hard so 
White Oak, do. .. ..a.. .. cargo, ¥ cord se*. 
BO Seis nesses 4500 500 Do. soft ....-- ed 
Chareval, bask’t.. .. a.. 33} South Shore, h'd 65° ; 
WOOL. ft 
Baxuny f'ce, Ib. .. 42@-. 47 | Com, to} Liood .. BOs 
i. .00 +» 42@.. 47 | Lambs, super.. -- og) 
tense oe 2:@.. -. | Do. ees quainy. ia. 3 . 
Am. full blood.. .. 99@.. 41 | Do, 2d do...--- -* oe i) Re 





Am. 4 blood... .. 30@.. 82| Do. 3d do...... ++ 











SS —— 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
& Brothers have published in tw 
The History of the Discovery ant 
ssissippi Vailey, by Spain, Fr 
Great Britain, and its subsequent occupatic 
tpited Siates, until the year 1846. Dr. J 
be ig the author: the plan of the work 3 
nso out of the order in which the dittes 
nies advanced in the occupation of these 
and he invite: 
ent”” 
amount of interesting © 
Each volame contains a handsome map. 
Also, No. 20 of The Pictorial History of 
is now complete. (Binney & Otheman 
above at 1 Cornhill.) 
Redding & Co., 
ae a pamphlet fourm, the 
Sufferings of Capt. Heastis in Canada and 
man’s Land, during a long captivity, with | 
in California and voyages at sea. 
This is the 


Harper 
volumes, : 
ment of the Mi 


g attention to the ‘first syst 
of this portion of history. 


ecords is thua p 


h 
Advent 


8 State street, 


DiskEAsEs OF ANIMALS. 
peat little volume, compiled chiefly from 
rural papers, by S. W. Cole, Esq., and 
by John P. Jewett & Co., No. 
Cole has not only collected together a ma 

which are usually resorted to, or reco 
by farmers; bat he has given much advice 
to the training and feeding of aninals—\ 
e have examined, we think his book | 


23 Corn 


ted to be a vsefal companion of the farme 
We have received, from Gould | 
Lincoln the 7th number of **Chambers’ ¢ 
ef English Literature.”’ Sir Isaac Nevwto 
Swift, Addison, Ramsay and Pope, are. 
names of those from whose writings sele 
nted. A well executed engraving of 
D’Orsay, appears; but we were unable ¢ 
its appropriateness until a jater number. 





Carta Kin's Treasure Founp. 
from Mr. ip Bradley at Caldwe II's La 
the North River, announces that the 
tinved search with the diving bell was 
Jast week about 100 yards south of t! 
Dam, and that in the course of two d: 
and fourteen bars of silver, and a box « 
antique jewels, set with diamonds and 
cious stones, — a a me the 

vidd’s yesse!. ‘The whole valued at § 
Kidd's ve Newent Aa 

No Baes ror THE Mans. We 
the supply of leather bags prov ided by 
office department, fur the use of the | 
here, is so seanty, that piles of newsp 
at this moment lying in the post office 
for bags to arrive from Washington 
they can be sent off to their destination 

[New York Evenin 


Rossine Uncte Sam. John A. W 
Treasury agent, who had gone from | 
Chicago to bring on $5000 in gold to 
of the Government, lost the whole anc 
dexterous thieves having contrived to 
boxes containing the money from | 
while at a changing station about 12 n 
Logansport, Indiana. 


Wasuincron, Marcu 30. We) 
that H. H. Smith, convicted of several for, 
the Treasury of the United States, having 
pardon from the President, was sent rh 
penitentiary to-day, to begin his term of « 
at hard labor. Smith is a man of educat 
a highly respectable fumily of New En; 
had been a teacher here, but latterly a 
law. 





~NEW Al 


WERTISEME! 
| “Apple and Pear Scion 


RUGGLES, NOURSE & MA\ 

Offer for sale a choice selection 

of APPLE and PEAR BCIONS 

aclected with care by experiences 

fruit growers, from bearing 

trees. Also, Grafting and Pron 

ing Baws, Pruning and Buddin 

Knives, Grafting Chisels, Pruning Shears, Gre 

do, Twig Cutters, Pruning Baws and Chisels, 

for Budding, Grafting Wax—together with an 

sortment of Farming and Gardening Tools, 

Field Seeds, at unusual/y low prices, at thei 
Warehouse, over the Market. 6w 

















FARM FOR SALE. 


A Farm ol 112 acres of Land, 
that has been RerAIRED and P 
in the pastyear, and Barn thy 
NEW. 
. T. B. W. NIC 
Boviston, April 3, 1847 


Farm to Let. 


A very good House, Barn, 
acres of Land to be let . Me 
sonable terms 

Inquire of LUTHER AN 
at his Apothecary’s Store, in 

2w* 











Sale of Valnable Real 


IN WEST CAMBRIDGE, AT AUC’ 
On Thursday, 2th day « 
o'clock P. M. if nut disposer 
sale, situated on Maine stre 
80 rods from the Brattle dey 
vicinity of good schools, anc 
B from the 4 churches. 
is Estate consists of 3) acres of the best 
ered with about 200 choice Fruit Trees of the 
many of them in good bearing order. Th 
premises a large two story House, suitable fo 
containing 12 rooms besides the attics, witl 
well of water, to the same, carried by suc 
kitchens. Also a large new Barn, 35 by 4 
good cellar under the same, a well of never 
within a few feet of the Barn. Also one kx 
taining about 14 acres, covered with about | 
of choice kinds, and all in bearing order, th 
ated from the other by a brook of water, rer 
For any farther particulars ingnire of 
CUTTER, on the premises? or of W. J. LA 
street, Boston. 
By order of Jefferson Cutter 
W.d.i 





West Cambrioge, Apri! 
eae eR Sn SO 
A ate 
Sale of Real Estat 
IN WEST CAMBRIDGE, AT AU 
On TUESDAY, 4th da 
o'clock, P. M., if net dispo: 
sale, situated on Main » 
Brattle Place, and about % 
Brattle Depot, on the W 
Railroad This estate « 
acre of and, with a number of App! 
same, all in good bearing order; there is 
Dwelling House, suitable for one or two t 
Premises. Said House has been bail abo 
js in good repair, newly painted, &c.; sls 
first rate water, and an aqueduct of softs 
Washing, &c.; there is also on the premis 
House, Sheds and other buildings, all jo 
have been used for the butchering business 
Por further particulars inquire of Charl 
Premises, or of W. J. Lane, © Court strer 


Per order Charles Sw 
wd 


3, 1847. 3 





West Cambridge, April 3, 1847. 


Real Estate at Auc 


Will be sold at Pub! 
TUESDAY, 13th of Apt 
clock, P. M., on the pren 
containing 40 acres, ple 
in Canton, on Pleasant st 

The above Land is boun 
man 3 said nd ie very pleasant for 
ing excursions. The land fs about 80 rods 
entre of the Town and the Courch, aud 
8mile from the Stoughton and Provider 
Well divided into Mowing, Pasturing and T 
£004 Btone Wall, a lerge number of choice 
@ frst rate Well of Water 

The above ia a rare opportanity for an) 
to purchase a place in the country 
JOSEPH LE 










Canton, April 3, 1847. 


For Sale. 


DECIDEDLY one o 
and best Farmsin the ¢ 
sex, situated one mile w 
village in Framingham, 
half from the Worcester 
containing about one hu: 
Choice land, suitably divided into 
Pasture and Woodland, well watered b 
of water running directly throu 
well fenced, principally with stone wal 
Consist of a large two story House, cor 
families if desired, Carriage House, Hog 

Otse, under which is an lice Cellar, fil 
Baro, 60 by 36, with acellar under the 1 
by 30. Also a shed 60 feet long, all of v 
Tepair. Said Farm has been well husban: 
@ Mine Orchard of the choichest kinds of | 

Srare opportunity, and purchaser 

Call and examine before purchasing elsew 
or further information inquire of A 
street, or of the subscriber on thi 


Framingham, Apri! 3. 
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THE ANGEL WATCH; on, THE SISTERS. 


Mas. Stoounsey proffers the fMllowing graceful 


THE POETS CORNER. | 


' 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


A daughter watched at midinight 
Her dying mother’s bed; 
For five long mights she had not slept, 


And many tears were shed; 


} 

j 

| 

A vision like an angel came, 
Which pone bat her might see ; | 

“Sleep, duteous child,” the angel said, 
**Aud I will watch for thee'’’ 

Sweet slomber like a blessing fell 
I pon the daughter's face ; 

The angel smiled, and touched her not, 
But gently took her play e; 

Aad oh, so full of human love | 
Those pitying eyes did shine, 

The angel-guest half mortal seemed— | 
The slumberer half divine 

Like rays of light the eleeper’s locks 

In warm loose curls were thrown; 

Like revs of light the angel's hair 
Seemed like the sleeper "s own 

A roee-like shadow on the cheek, 
Dissolving into pearl; 

A something in that angel's face | 
Seemed si-ter to the girl! | 

| 

The mortal and immortal each 
Reflecting cach were seen; 

The earthly and the spiritual, 
With death’s pale face between. | 

O buman love what strength like thiae’ 
From thee those prayers arise 


Which, entering into Paradise, 


Draw augels from the skies 


The dawn looked through the casement epki— 
A wintry 


And sadder showed the curtain’d bed— 


lawn of gloom, 


The still and sickly room 

**My daughter—art thou here, my child? 
Oh, haste thee, love, come nigh, 

That | may see 


Aad bless thee, ere I die! 


| 


once more thy face, 


“If ever 1 were harsh to thee, 
Forgive me now,” she cried: 


“God knows wy heart: | loved thee most 


When moet I seemed to chide; 
Now bend aad kiss thy mother’s lips, 
And for her epirit pray!” 


and her soul 


The Angel kissed her; 


Passed blissfully away! 


A sudden start—what dream, what sound 


The slumbering girl alarms? 
She wakes—she sees her mother dead 
Within the angel's arms! 


She wakes—she springs with wild embrace — 
But nothing there appears, 
Except her mother’s sweet, dead face— 


Her owa convulsive tears. 








and deserving tribate through the columns of the Na- | 


tional Intelligencer 


rO MRS. MADISON. 


Time is prone away to sweep 
Charms of youth we fain would keep ; 
Sparkling lustre from the eye, 

From the cheek its raby dye, 

From the smile its power to rest 
Warmly in the softened breast. 

Yet he sometimes leaves behind 
Mental treasures more refined, 
Jewels of the heart, that grow 
Brighter for the touch of wo; 

Gold in sharp alembic shriven, 

Gems that catch the hue of Heaven. 
Lady! of the noble mien, 

Still in soul and grace a queen, 

He to thee strange love hath shown, 

Spared youth’s gifts and left his own? 





to 
Bu 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Lindley’s ; 
OR, HABITS AND HAVINGS. 


BY MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND, 











There needs a vast deal of kindly philosophy 
live in a country where property is infinitely | 
bdivided by law, as well as constantly chang-| 


ing hands by the fluctuation of circumstances. | 
We Americans ought to be the most prudent| 
people iu the world, but unfortunately we are| 


anything else. 


Habits and means are continu- 
ly at war, habits of expense struggling with 


poverty, habits of economy made to seem and 
to be meanness, or changed into the wildest and | 
most selfish extravagrance by the acquisition of | 


wealth. 


Every body aspires to everything, and | 


this himitless competition, which is a blessing | 
when it is properly understood, becomes a curse 
when it is sutiered to induce a universal restless-| 


| often the foundation of pecuniary 


| very rieh from South A 
| afford vo please his fa 


cannot wonder that Fanny, 
| sand times that nothing but money was 


| side had been wider, it was weakness and not 


| and painful. 


| us tobe more respectful. 


| an ambassadress, made no small change in the 
| who, beautiful and accomplished as she was, 
| had been accustomed for some years to look at 
| these things only from a distance, with eyes that 


| Fanny became at once the supreme object of at- | 


easier to conform to her situation. 


oe  ————— 


ty,’’ and | not an essentially vicious one. He loved to con- | 
us to be fera favor now then, but it must be some- | 
speculation, as thing that éold. He held it to be miserable | 
ned to attract economy of means which allowed bounty or kind- | 
ness to flow in a thousand scarce perceptible 
channels, increasing comfort but not making it- | 
self evident as bounty, like the stream 
That by a livelier green 


endowed with the ‘‘fatal gift of beau 
although beauty is too common amovg 


we are told it is abroad, she happe Pring 
the attention of a gentleman * ye enn D ceald 
ney to 4 wife. He was not 
handsome, but he had seea | 
id, possessed a good ad-| Betrays its silent course, itself unseen— 
{ attentive lover; so we| And he watched Fanny very closely, lest she 
who had felt a thou .).5uid subtract from her own expenses in order | 
needed io be generous to her sister. Indeed, he became, | 
to make her mother’s family perfectly happy. sftera while, so wary, that, instead of supply-| 
was, in time, persuaded to faney herself in love ing his wife with money, he desired her to bay | 
too.———— We must do Mrs. Lindley the justice | .} ateyver she wisbed and have the bills made out 
to say that she warned her daughter against; ful and sent to him, observing that it was| 
mistaking her feelings, and laid before her the | 176 convenient to pay inchecks. So that Mrs. 
sin and misery of marrying for money ; and if W interfield, whatever may have been her ineli- | 
the poor widow did not plead quite so earnestly pation had no opportunity of practising the litle) 
for the truth as she might have done if her fire-| seir-denials which would have enabled her to| 
lighten her mother’s cares, and to lessen the too. 
obvious difference between the condition of the 
families. With the ingenuity of real affection, 
Fanny tried another mode of making her wealth 
of some litle advantage to her mother. She 
| wished Mr. Winterfield to invite Anne to reside 
with them, knowing that, however reluctant 
Mus. Lindley might be to part with her, she 
would not hesitate if such an advantage were of- 
f-red. But being aware of her husband's foible 
| of ostentation, she endeavored to make the sug- 
gestion come from himself, aud only observed 
how well fitted Anne was to grace any society, 
| and the pity that she should be so secluded 
| Mr. Winterfield assented to all this, but remark- 
Lindley’s eldest daughter, | 6 that yourg women, afier all, were none the 
| better fur being too much in company, and de- 
| clared that he had no doubt Anne would ‘*catch’’ 
|some rich man yet. Fanny bit her lip, and 
No wonder that scarce avoided expressing what she felt at this 
“*\ reply. A little reflection enabled her to pursue 
tention, admiration and quotation to her family. 2) point for her sister's sake, and she changed 
Mrs. Lindley, especially, was dazzled by this) the mode of attack, saying plainly that it would 
new glimpse of the expensive way of life in) te 4 great rehef to her mother if Anne were 
which she had herself been educated. **Happy provided for. Mr. Winterfield made no reply, 
Fanny,”" she said every day- | but seemed very much absorbed in getting at a 

“Make haste, Anne, and get the breakfast! . ret drawer in his escritoire. 
table out of the way for Fanny is coming for me! «47 go not know but poor Anne will be obliged 
this morning to go shopping with her, and We | ty atrempt giving music lessons,” pursued Fan- 
look so poverty-stricken here, efter her elegant 1» determined to have an answer from her pru- 
Dresden set,”’ said Mrs. Lindley one morning. | gant Jord. 

‘Fanny is accustomed to our old breakfast «Music Jessons? the very thing!” exclaimed 
things, mother,” said Anne, who was a quiet, fy Winterfield; ‘what a capital idea! how 
reasonable girl, and not having been brought up| pame anything so practical into your head, Fan- 
with her mother’s expensive habits, found it nyt That will be the best possible way of get- 
ting back part of the money that your mother 
has——”’ he paused for a word, he was going 
to say “‘squandered,”’ but changed it to ‘‘lavish- 
ed’’—*thas lavished on her education. I will 
give her my two neices to begin with, and they 
: |} can recommend her to every body !"” 

We ought to try to ap) ‘The practical man was so pleased with the 
possible, even for her| plan, that he did not notice Fanny's evident 
| mortification at being thus promptly taken at her 
| word. He lost notime in proposing it to Anne, 
saying that as his neices must have a teacher, it | 


| ; 
i 

very young nor very 
something of the wor 


dress, and was @ mos 


wickedness which induced her to sanction the 
sacrifice. Fanny was so lovely! and it seemed 
such a pity that she, who would adorn a palace, 
should be condemned to a penurious economy 
seemed likely to become more and more strict 


se Fauny Lindley became Finny Winter- 
field—or rather, as we ought to say,—Mrs. 
W interfield, since the accession of dignity that | 
she acquired on that occasion should admonish 
An elegant house, 
furnished without regard to expense, a cartilage 
or two, plenty of servants, and a wardrobe fit for) 


condition of Mrs 


tried hard not to be envious. 


, 


** Very trae, my dear,”’ said Mrs. Lindley, 
** but contrast is everything, you know. While 
Fanny saw no other, I dare say these seemed 
very comfortable ; now, the case is altered. At} 
any rate there is no need of thrusting these 
things before her. 
pear as well as 
sake.”' 

Anne sighed, and occupied herself in making 
the tiny parlors as smart as their well-worn fur- 
niture would allow. Fanny came, all radiant 
with smiles, and looking so charming in her del- 
icate morning dress that her mother was ready 
to fall down and worship her. They spent the 
whole morning in shops of various descriptions, 
where the thousand * unconsidered trifles’’ that 
go to the perfecting of an elegant establishment 
were purchased, as well as several pretty arti- 
cles of dress for Mrs. Lindley and Anne. 

** Anne,’ said Mrs. Winterfield, as she threw 
a handsome lace pelerine over her sister's shoul- 
ders, ** I want you to look as nice as can be.— 
Mr. Winterfield is going to invite a few of his 
friends, and wished me to ask you and mother, 
and I should be mortified to death if you did not 
appear as well as anybody. We are to have 
several people from the south, and a great hetr- 
ess, who 1 dare say is not half so pretty as 
you.”” 

So she ran on, but tears came to Anne’seyes. 
‘* Was there already such a difference' Had 
Fanny began to measure her respectability by 
such a standard?”’ 

She then thanked Fanny for the pelerine, but 
thought within herself that it would cut buta 


| him stare. 

sorry figure over a faded silk, which was the oniy | a. told Fanny she might give you her purple 
dress she could muster for a small party. Mrs. | maniella,” said he, one day, to Anne; “She 
eos = ps age of black, always | js just received one I ordered for her from 
Ovuked lady-like at least, ; Paris.”’ 

The evening came, and Fanny received her | “Thank you,” said Anne, “but I have ne oc- 
mother and sisters with her usual aTection, and | casion for it.” 
her guests with a gentle grace which delighted | «7 am sure it looks a great deal better than 
her husband. They were very gay people and | your shawl,” retorted Mr. Winterfield, rather 
overpoweringly cressed. Anne began to think | angrily. 


she might have worn her bridesmaid costume.— *Perhapsso,” said Anne, ‘‘but I like the shawl 
Lace, velvet, diaxxonds—such splendor! Not! pest 

much conversation, to be sure, but a good deal! She spoke civilly enough, but the Jeast show | 
of talk and good music. Miss Vinton, “the | of spirit was so new to Mr. Winterfield, that he | 
great heiress,” as Mrs. Winterfield whispered | was not a little discomposed. But a far greater | 
to Anne, was persuaded to sing, and after giv-| trial of his temper was in store. A bachelor | 
ing her bouquet tw one gentleman, her elegant | friend of his, just returned from South America, | 
downy fan to another, and her gloves to a third,| and come home, like himself, determined to | 
tucking her embroidered kerchief in the most ap- enjoy to the utmost the golden ingots he had | 
proved manner under the musie-book, and shak- | egjjected there, visited frequently at his house, | 
ing the blood out of her hands by an upward} and there saw and was pleased with Anne’s ele- | 
movement not a little practised on such occa- gant manner and appearance, as well as her | 
sions, she began! Anne Lindley was observing | musical abilities, which were often in requisition 
all this, yet she started involuntarily at the first| at Mr. Winterfield’s. Mr. Winterfield immedi- 
burst of song. It was as if some very heavy ately undertook to make a match; pat on a! 
person had trod upon a dog's foot. Such a) pavonizing air with regard to Anne, criticized | 


note! or rather succession of notes! The strain | her dress with a mysterious, business-like face, | 
grew more human after a while, and the bravu- 


ra concluded with the usual operatic close, 
which requires the support of an orchestra at 





would be necessary for her to decide immediate- | 
jly. Thus urged, Anne, who had some floating | 
| thoughts of making the effort for her mother’s | 
| sake, resolved upon beginning at once, and in| 
spite of Mrs. Lindley’s reluctance, she com- | 
menced with the two little girls the very next 
week, though her mother felt sure to the last) 
| moment, than Fanny never would permit such a/| 
sacrifice while she was living in the greatest! 
magnificence. 

Fanny wept with vexation, but she was pow-| 
erless. Her husband had that sort of quiet, | 
selt-complacent determination which walks over | 
ovetybody else’s will without apparent effort, | 
and he held the purse-strings with so firm a} 
| hand that he secured a deference that almost} 
amounted to awe, from all about him.—Anne) 


} 
| 


| felt it perhaps, less than anybody, especially af- | 
ter she found she could support herself, and en- | 
joyed the independence which is the ratural 
consequence of that discovery. Mi. Winter- 
| field felt her glance sometimes, when he said or 
|did anything particularly little, and she occa- 
| sionally took her own part ina way that made 





and even presented her with several articles that | 
were not second-hand, which he thought would | 
improve her appearance. The matter went on! 
least. = aa _ | for some time without attracting Miss Lindley’s | 
** Splendid, is it not?’’ said Fanny to her sis-| notice. She observed that her brother-in-law 
ter. ** Miss Vinton has taken lessons of B— was disposed to be unusually gracious ; and al- | 
and Q— and Z— ever since she could reach ways wishing, for her sister’s sake, to be on} 


ness, making content a thing unknown among) an octave. Her education has cost thou-| good terms with him, she met him, half way, | 
us——Ceaseless labor, angry and envious re-| sands!"’ _ (and was equally obliging. She allowed herself! 
pining, and wasted lives and broken hearts are} Poor Fanny! she had"learned the vulgar esti-| to be seated with Mr. Broughton at chess or at| 


the consequence in one class; while almost) 
equally paintul effort, pride, selfishness and | 
hardness of heart are but too apt to characterize | 


the other. 
the examples of these errors. 


Every day's expenence teems with 
We will select 


an instance fiom the mass. 


Mary Foster married very young and very) 


well, though her father, a wealthy merchant, 
was not quite satisfied with the bridegroom’s| 


pecuniary condition, 


He himself beginning with 


nothing, and having been educated in habus of 
great economy, had acquired a large fortune, 
aod with it the very highest appreciation of the 


blessings of money. 


Mr. Lindley was a young 


lawyer in good practice, belonging to a wealthy 
family, and sanguine in his anticipations of fame 


and fottuve at the bar. 
es 
iter pleased if the marriage had been deferred 


But his mcome was as 
precarious and Mr. Foster would have been, 


unul something solid had been acquired to begin 


n. He was very indulgent, however, and 


could not bear to see a cloud on Mary's brow; 
so he gave her a handsome outfit, and the young 
couple commenced housekeeping in a style 
scarcely inferior to that of their parents. 


Mr. Foster did not live to realize the half, 


million which was the goal of his ambition, and 
when his estate came to be settled, and the 
property divided among a large family and a) 
young second wife, tor whom be provided hand-| 
somely, the portion of each child was small in) 


comparison with their Aadits. 


Lindley began to 


look a little grave when he found his wife’s for- 


une so far Jess than he had anticipated. 


His 


father’s family were living to the extent of their 
means, and therefore lutie likely to have any 
surplus; and he was talking very seriously of 
retrenchment, when he himself, in the prime of 
his days, was stricken with illness, and after 


lingering along time, died, leaving Mary, at 


thirty, a widow with five children. 


Retrenchment now began in earnest, although 
it was far short of what it should have been. 
Six persons were to be supported in luxury on a 
moderate income which there was no present 

of inereasing ; and this required all 


ge 7 
rs. Lindley's management, and more than| 
‘~~ economy. 


She did what she could, but she still 
struggled to maintain the appearance of style, 


making all sacrifices but that of show, and ev- 
ery year saw the struggle more and more diffi- 


eult. 





A smaller house, fewer servants, less 


expensive dress, came down to a very small 
house, one servant, and dress that allowed no 


fasmionable visiting—that 
which, if adopted at first, 
anxiety ; yet by the 
ready to undertake 


isto say—to a style! 
Would have saved al] 
time the eldest son was) 
business on his own account, 


very little capital was forthcoming for him to 


begin with. He was an excellent young man 
however ; and the house with which he had been 


several years as a clerk, received him as 4 part- 


ner on favorable terms, so that here seemed 4 


gleam of sunshine. 


Fanny Lindley, the eldest git!, was largely 


mate, even of music. , _. | piquet, or to be placed by his side in the car-| 
Anne was asked to sing, and complied with| riage for a drive, without ever su posing any 


her usual modest self-possession, but her delicate | thing tut that she was assisting Fanny to be 
pathetic songs seemed faded and insipid (to that | ejyi] to her husband's old friend. Mr. rough- 
company,) after Miss Vinton’s. Fanny felt} ton was to her a 


: comfortable, dull bachelor, 
quite mortified. ‘* Anne was so tame,” she said | whese florid countenance bespoke high living, 
to her husband afterwards. ‘* She was quite put| and whose puffy walk betrayed a rather dispro- 
down by Miss Vinton.” | portioned obesity—and nothing more. She 
This evening, the first they had spent at Fan-| never gave him a thought bevond this ordinary 
ny's with company, concluded not without its| notice. But by and by Mr. Winterfield's “nods 
mortifications to Anne and her mother. There | and becks and wreathed smiles’ became too 
was a sense of estrangement which they could | palpable, and Anne, waking up, saw through 
hardly account for, and which they did not men-! the whole game. From this time, neither arti- 
tion to each other, although each felt it keenly. | fice, argument nor persuasion could induce her. 
Some particulars, however, they did mention,! to enter Mr. Winterfield’s house at any hour of | 
though they forbore to carry out the deduc-| the day when the bachelor beau could possibly | 
tions. - be there, and when he called at Mrs. Lindley’s, | 
**] think Mr. Winterfield might have seat us he never saw anybody but that lady herself. 
home in the carriage, or at least sent for one, if Mr. Winterfield was outrageous. He in- | 
he did not choose to have out his own in the veighed against Anne's ridiculous pride and | 
rain,” ssid Mrs. Lindley, as she sat with Anne| prophesied it would have a fall ; reproached her | 
talking over the party, before what had been a) with the trouble he had thrown away upon this! 
fire. : capital scheme, and even with the money he had 
** It rained but little,” Anne said, ‘* and per- spent in furtherance of it. This brought mat-| 
haps Mr. Winterfield did not know that itrained ters to a crisis. Anne sent back in disdain | 
at all.”’ ; every aiticle he had ever given her, and was 
“Oh, yes—he knew it; for I heard him, only deterred by her sister's tears and entreaties | 
when he saw Miss Vinton to the door, call for from resolving never to enter his house again. | 
an umbrella, although she declared it was While things were in this unhappy state, Mr. } 
not necessary. He did mot see us to the Broughton made a rather pompous offer of his) 
door. , , _ | heart and hand, which were civilly but decidedly | 
‘He considered us as belonging to the fami-' declined by Miss Lindley. 
ily,’’ said Anne, against her conscience, for she| This was a sad disappointment to poor Mrs. 
knew very well that her brother-in-law’s manner | Lindley, who had all along cherished a hope 
bespoke anything else. |that Anne would yet be induced to look with 
“Ah! my dear Anne,” said poor Mrs. Lind-| favor upon her wealthy suitor. Strange that 2 
ley, with a deep sigh, “‘ you must not expect | mother, after seeing the liule happiness brought 
Fanny will feel as she has done towards her by a large estate to her eldest daughter, could 
own family. Did gy notice how secretly she | yet covet a similar lot for the younger. 
gave me the cake for the boys! It was as if she | how common is this inconsistency ! 
| smuggled it, for fear her servants should see it. | her spirit, her talent, her elegance, would make | 
If it had not been for some such feeling, she | such a magnificent woman, if she were only | 
| would have sent a servant with it, instead of! placed in a preper position? 
giving it to me to carry.” |. Anne had another suitor, far less agreeable to | 
This may serve as a specimen of the inter- | her mother, but a good deal more acceptable to | 
course between Fanny and her family, after the j herself; and Mrs, Lindley’s constant fear was _ 
wide separation of their fortunes. There had | that Anue would ‘throw herself away" upon 
| been a vague notion that riches, even to one | Henry Carr. 
| member of the family, would prove a blessing to| ‘‘He will never be rich,” Mrs. Lindley would 
all; yet here were heart-burnings and disap-| say; he buys books, he takes no interest in 
| pointed affection on one side, and frequent mor-| politics, and he is an enthusiast. Enthusiasts 
tification and vexation on the other. It was not | never make money.” 
that the Lindleys wished to share Mr. Winter- ‘*Perbaps they need it less than other men, 
field's fortune, orto be burdensome to him in | dear mother,”’ said Anne. 
any way ; but that they were wholly unprepared} ‘How so! does noteterybedy need money !”" 
for the distinction which instantly arose between | “Certainly; but I have observed that those | 
the rich and poor members of the same family. | whose pleasures are from within—that is, 1) 
Mrs. Wintertield tried hard to make it other- | mean, independent of others, need less.”’ 
Wise, and reststed, as faras possible, the es- What strange ideas you have, Anne! as if 
tranging tfluences of her siteation ; but she had any body that is poor could be happy.”” 
_ her husband to please, and it pleased himte “De you think Mr. Winterfield is happier 
make the most of his wealth, in every way for, than Henry Carr, mother’” 
his owe gratifieation. The difference between} ‘Why—I do not know—he does not seem so, 
Fanay's appearance and her sister's, secretly certainly. But then Mr. Winterfield has so 
gratified him, for he was a mean man, though'many cares! He is harassed to death by his 





| 


| 


| 


Yet | 
Anne, with! 





| ment, than Mr. Winterfield.”” 


| always sighed. 


| quite absurd. 


| ventured upon oppodion, we might have had a 


| to them, so that Fanny,worn 


ad 


her wishes a tosver oe 

» i he has everything ings, and the old lady herself con , that, o 
= milbedins Seamecien one an j all her children, not pte had been so unfortunate 
as she whom they all once called ‘‘Happy Fan- 


agents and his debtors, and people about busi- | Jast to aceommodate t 


to make him happy, 1 am sure.” ; 
“Henry Carr supports his mother and sisters 

by his own unassisted efforts; yet he has more 

leisure, and, 1 really believe, far more enjoy- 


” 


ny!"’ [Lady's Book. 





‘He has made you believe so, Anne, because | 
he would persuade you to marry him.”” _ 

ne mother,” said Anne, with emotion, “I 
will never marry him nor any body else while | 
am necessary to your comfort.”” ‘ 

‘*Bat,”’ insisted Mrs. Lindley, ‘“‘why couldn't 
you accept Mr. Broughton, then?’’ 

“Would it add to your comfort,to have me as 
Fanny is, mother! separated from us almost as 
if she had never been one of your fluck, and 
herself daily more and more enslaved to what 
she, or her husband for her, calls her ‘‘duties to 
society.” When you are ill, who would 
norse you, if 1 had a husband like Mr. Winter- 
field, whose selfish maxim, that a lady’s place is 
her own parlor, never allows Fanny even to 
spend a day with you?”’ i 

**Mr. Win:erfield is certainly very exacting— 
but Mr. Broughton is a very different person—”’ 

**Yes—a bon vivan, with no more conversa- 
tion than an automaton; who drinks more glass- 
es of wine than he speaks words at the dinner 
table. ‘To hope for kindness or sympathy fiom 
such a man would bemadness. But, dear moth- 
er, once for all, | can never marry for an estab- 
lishment, and if { ever marry at all—’’ 

‘It will be Henry Carr! I thought so! and 
live in poverty all your life!” 

“I will not marry to live in poverty—I will 
not marry while there are any fears of it; so be 
content mother, and do not urge me to leave 
you.” 

Anne was as good as her word. Mr. Carr’s 
sisters married, and his mother went to reside 
with one of them, but Anne still taught music 
and remained the main stay of her mother’s 
household. Her eldest brother had been unfor- 
tunate, and obliged to begin the world anew. 
The younger ones were educated as well as very 
narrow means would allow ; and they were now 
seeking employment—a search in which so many 
young men of what are called ‘good families’’ 
spend months and years of depressing anxiety. 
They have a ‘‘position’’ to support ; friends and 
relatives whose pride will be wounded by their 
adopting any profession below a certain grade ; 
yet this consideration, while it serves to embar- 
rass their choice, does nothing towards providing 
them with subsistence. Old Mr. Lindley offered 
to do something for them if they would go to 
sea, but they were both averse to this, and the 
old gentleman declined interfering further in 
their fortunes. He was one of those who think 
it absurd for people of no property to have either 
opinions or feelings. By the aid of Mr. Cair, 
however, they at last procured tolerably eligible 
situations, and Mrs. Lindley had the satisfaction 
of seeing all her sons doing well, though with 
smal] prospect of the fortune, for which she had 


FATED PANTALOONS, 


Bush 
great mental and physical charms, and 


sitively fixed for Thursday, 15th April 18——— 


ha 
ored of each other. 
It was at a little party. 


resplendent tresses of auburn hair, beautifu 


embroidered by the pretty hands of the beautifu 
heiress. He added 
that she ‘“‘wore the breeches’’ rather too 
in pique. 


been wicked and unjust. 


note : 


” 





it from your affectionate 


loyer gave the note and the 


It was not long before Mr. Broughton found 
his addresses more acceptable in another quar- 
ter, and, as soon as he was married, Anne be- 
came a visiter at Mr. Winterfield’s, but she 
could not but perceie that even her sister felt 
less cordially towards her after this anlucky in- 
cident. Fanny was gradually becoming a good 
deal moulded by | a hadinant’s force of charac- 
ter, and she learned to think with him, that 
such pride in one situted as Anne was, was 
If she fd been asked whether 
happiness had been thy result of her own mar- 
riage, the question wodd, perhaps, have embar- 
rassed her not a little; yet she would probably 
have concluded by anqvering in the affirmative, 
since the appliances & wealth had become so 
necessary to her thatthe thought of happiness 
without them scarcelyentered her mind. Her 
husband treated her kindly, at least as kindly 
as was consistent wh the complete merging 
of het character and Wishes in his. If she had 


mistake of the servant. 


young lady ! 


in his face. 


ed with disdain. 
place. 


that day she has cherished an implacable hatred 
of the sex that ‘wears the breeches.’’ 
(Courier des Etats Unis. 








different story tote} As it was, she believed 
herself at least ‘‘a/happy as manied women 
generally are’’—a Ad estimate! Can it be the 
true one? j 

Mrs Winterfie} had a family of daughters, 
some of whom ¥re now growing old enough 
to begin what istechnically called their ‘‘edu- 
cation; and gvernesers, and masters, and 


; upper skirt, over a satin dress, with deep berthe and 
, and all the paraphernalia of 


flounce to correspond, have a rich effect. V: 

small tips of marabouts, ag damas or bees 
carts of gold or silver, in small Moorish patterns, 
have a beautiful effect. Generally speaking, all 
dresses of clear materials, as gauzes, crapes, &c., 
are made with several skirts, the upper one formi 

corbeille or tunic; for young ladies taffetas are still 


stocks, and b i th 
nature-extinguisers wef in requisition te make 
the Miss Wintefelds all that young ladies of 
large expectatid should be. unt Anne was 
of great use in Il these matters, although her 
instructions in jusic, thoroughly excellent as 
they were, wer@ot considered “‘stylish”’ enough 
for her nieces. Mr. Winterfield said, ‘‘Every- 
body has Z—n@w. A young lady’s reputation 
as a performer depends upon having Z—,.”’ 
This was, of copse, somewhat disadvantageous 
to Anne, as theworld soon began to fancy that 
if her teaching ‘ere just what it should be, Mr. 
Winterfield wo allow her to instroct his 
daughters. Ang felt this, but she none the 
less cheerfully l@t her tid to her sister in the 


ity. 
7 ay and gimp is very fashionable, and made in 
great variety, both as to style and lightness. Man- 
tants of gimp on relief are sometimes placed on each 
side the skirts of — or gauze dresses, raising the 
tucks so as to form draperie terminating with a nceud 
of gimp a jour; this naxud may be replaced by a feu- 
illage of velvet. Dresses of taffetas bouton d’or, 
nf moe or all white, with triple flounces, are pretty 
for demi toilette. Crape b ts a potes are 
being made ornamented with flowers, encircled with 
blond ; some are intermixed with straw or gimp, and 
are of a light and elegance suitable to the spring 
season. “Bonnets of paille guipure will be amongst 

I the earliest in request. Capotes a coulisses of gros 
turely old with eare ati co d’ete have the runners ornamented with velvet, and 
almost a cipher # her osn house. others have a narrow blond put on full at each cou- 

At thirty, and not bebre, Anne Lindley ven- | lisse. The evening coiffures offer many pretty nov- 
tured to marry, and Winterfield, took the elties; the newest are the gypsy, of blank lace or 
opportunity to daclaim #1 connection with her. | deneelled’or, intermixed with roses and leaves; the 
“Such folly—sech ingnity,” he said, in his) coiffures Luisa and Odette are also pretty; one 
sister-in-law, ‘‘ts disgrae herself by a marriage | formed of a half square of lace is quite novel; the 
so decidedly beneath br, with a person not | corners rounded, and fall behind the head, and the 
known in society!’ ‘le charged Fanny to poe ee » 
break off all intercourséwith her sister, and but | which crosses the forehead ender the borde ; 

: |fichee. Marine flowers are very fashionable this 
for shame’s sake woulthave extended the pro- conete. onl : : 

hee: I ; 4 . compose many pretty coiffures; wreaths 
scription to the rest ofhe family. Fanny, no} ar numerous, and widen into full bunches at the 
longer the Fanny of famer years, made no re- | gars. F 
sistance to this decree, ad, more and more ab-| 
sorbed in her own affai, or rather those of her 
husband and children,seldom saw even her 
mother. 

But Mr. Winterfieldalthough, as he often 
boasted, he was his ‘‘o¥ insurer,’’ and although 
he always seemed to thk himself raised above 
all the ills of life, foumhis beloved thousands 
inefficient to resist the trusion of the disease. 
His affairs calling hito South America, he 
was there seized with fever, and died afier a 
short illness. His rerins were brought home, 
and laid in the earth wh so much pomp that it 
seemed a pity he coulnot have witnessed the 





care of the young peoplt, who had now become 

her only though; ‘Théchildren Mr. Winter- 

field considered @ a pat of his own dear self, 

and insisted thatevery thng should be sacrificed 

down and prema- 
} 
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Tue Recimen or A Kino. The Gazette 
the French, speaks of his daily life as follows: 

“He rises at five in the morning, at all seasons ; 
works in his cabinet while fresh and clear, and there- 
fore with ease—breakfasts simply—then takes a long 
walk, which promotes a mild and salutary reaction 
towards the skin; at dinner has constantly half a 
fow dressed with rice, and for his drink takes only 
| pure water, about which his Majesty is very partic- 
alar. At the end of his meal he takes half a glass 
of old Bordeaux wine. He sleeps on a single mat- 
tress, laid on a camp bedstead, but for never more 
than six hours. Such isthe sober and austere life of 


ceremony. ‘The moutng, too, was of the most gar Reeessinm. eal suis, teak 0 Gal 
’ +h a regimen men ma 
peepee ian: pining rerbede pn scbrewuorarrs | ey ae Til known thet Louis Philipeiifine coms 


medical opinions of his own, His remedies, howev- 
er, are most innocent, and have the sanction of one 
of the greatest practitioners by whom our art is hon- 
ored. Like Sydenham, in fact, the King may carry 
| the whole of his therapeutical apparatus in the head 
of his cane. ‘Che lancet and opium are his great 
remedies.”” 


Even the ltahan grout that was the bo- 
som companion of Midsidora, had his blue rib- 
bon exchanged for a lick one, and the new let- 
ter-paper ordered fore occasion was imbued 
with grief to the depthf half an inch. 
But the will! It wa singular one, thongh 
haps not inconsiste with the character of 
ir. Wioterfield. Hiiimmense estate was left 
entirely to his three mghters, who, the testa- 
tor was certain, woulprovice ys for their 








Tne Crown anp THE Sun-piar. A lazy 
clown, going to a sun-dial, to see if it was not yet 
the point of time when he might le and be idl 
mother! This was doubtedly a device to ex- pall vara himeelf very ierovatediay ted he found & 
clude Fanny's familgince Mr. Winterfield, if| was not yet the hour he wished for. ‘Suppress 
he had made any praion for his widow, could | your foolish impatience,’’ siid the sun-dial, **and 
not in decency have ide Jess than a handsome | recollect with awe that this moment pointed out by 
one, and he feared th Fanny might, even after | ™y shadow, and which you survey with indecent 

is tuitien, have len dis it in | Scorn, is the last to many, and doubtful to all. 
all his tuition, posed to share it in ¥ ” Ito 
e with b relatives. Moral. This fable its moral, in itself; but 
some measur es ser . 
we may add, that the careless indifference with 

By the present artgement all such fear was Be ieacremiea dis Ring , 
excluded. The dauters had been brought up| “°™" We © > pocnng Sms coomene 
: : : we thought it would have no end or was of no value 
in the most intense fishness, and from the time | joyer dreaming that each moment may be our last, 
they were made minted with the tenor of nor recollecting the slight tenure on which we hold 
ner ong ¢ b+ t extravagance knew n0 our existence, although daily instances before our 

unds. were soon emancipated it, and show i i * 
from all contiol of Gr mother, and contrived to oye gropueed, as well bedvoberriey thi weed, 
make her very bre bitter by their undutiful| as in the next, so that we may be enabled to quit 
conduct. Fanny, hese character had been | this life with due resignation to the will of our Cre- 
crushed under the (a rule of Mr. Winterfield, 


ator. 
ceased to attempt # regulation of affairs, and 
the three girls ecto, in succession, the prey 
of dissolute fortun@anters. The great house, 
the scene of Fant first T, was sold, 
with all its rich fugure, and she who had ence 
exulted in beings’ mistress, was without a 
home. Now wage time for Henry Carr, the 
“enthusiast,” whtever was and never will be 
rich, to open his to his wife's sister, and 
make her an hong! member of his family,with 
the mere chance f pittance from her graceless 
daughters. HeJfho never an expensive 
piece of furniturg his house, could afford to be 
gereries, and hivife, whose dress was noted 

r its extreme pplicity, always found where- 
withal to cing who were less fortunate 
than herself. . Lindley’s family learned at 


; 





_ Cursovs Cause or War. In the year 1005, 
some of the soldiers of the commonwealth of Modena 
ran away with a bucket from a public well belonging 
to the state of Bologra. This implement might be 
worth a shilling; but it produced a bloody > 
whieh was worked up into a bloody war. Henry, 
the king of Sardinia, for the emperor, or Henry, t 
second, assisted the Modenese to keep possession of 
the bucket, and in one of the battles he was made 
prisoner. His father, the emperor, offered a chain 
of gold that would encircle Bologna, which is seven 
miles in compass, for his son’s ransom, but in vain. 
After twenty-two years imprisonment, and his father 
being dead, he and died. His monu- 
ment is still extant in the church of the Dominicans. 
This fatal bucket is still exhibited in the tower of the 
cathedral of Modena, enclosed in an iron cage. 








PREVENTING A WEDDING, OR THE 


Anold gentleman of London, merchant in 
Lane, had an only daughter endowed with 


: possess- 
ing every faculty calculated to please and delight. 
She had besides a fine dowry. She was attach- 
ed and engaged to a young man in her own rank, 
as well situated as herself with the world and 
worthy in all respects of her love and the happi- 
ness he promised himself. The preliminary ar- 
tangemenis were made, and after having been 
postponed two or three times, the marriage was 


he preceding Monday the young gentleman 
who ought to have received £10,000 sterling as 
dowry on the day of his marriage, and 30,000 
after the death of his father-in-law who was far 
advanced in life, had with his beautiful betrothed 
one of those little scenes of jealously which 
to all lovers, even those the most enam- 


The young lady 
thought her lover too attentive to one of her 
friends who had the finest eyes in the world and 


enough to make a man distracted. To the re- 
proaches which were made to him the young 
gentleman replied with some litile asperity, and 
ventured some quick remarks upon a certain 
cousin whose superb waistcoat had attracted 
general admiration and which they said had been 


, even, the young and the 
impudent! that it would be quite too late forhim 
to be master when he should be married, and 
soon ! 
After supper, the two lovers grew cooler and 
cooler to each other in spite of iced Champagne 
and Roman Punch, so much so that ey parted 
The next morning, our young man 
felt great regret at his conduct ca the previous 
evening, which then appeared to him to have 
He repented of it, and 
wishing to make the amend honorable, he envel- 
oped with great care a wagnificent dress of satin 
which he had some days before ordered for his 
betrothed, and sent is to her with the following 


“My dear——I have not been able to close 
my eyes all night for thiuking of the ridiculous 
misunderstanding of last evening. Forgive me, 
I beg of you, and as a pledge of your pardon, 
deign to aeceptthe garment I send you, and wear 


After having written these lines, the young 
package to a servant; 
but finding that a pair of his pantaloons required 
mending, he profited by the occasion to send 
them to his tailor who dwelt in a street which 
led to the house of his betrothed in Bush Lane. 
The reader suspects already perhaps the fatal 


The unfortunate man left the elegant robe of 
satin with Mr. Thompson, the tailor, and the 
note with the old worn pants at the house of the 
Her indignation was at the height 
atthis new affront of her lover, and when he 
presented himself at her house the door was shut 
His explanations, his apologies, his 
tears and his prayers were unavailing and repuls- 
The marriage will not take 
The young lady could not be brought to 
reverse her resolution, and it is said that from 


Fasxions ror Marcu. There is no great va- 
riety in the make of evening dresses this season, as 
far as the corsages are concerned; they continue to 
be pointed with draperie or berthe, and the sleeves 
very short; the skirts are very long, and, if of thick 
materials, form trains; they are still made very full. 
Velvet, figured satins, moires and damas are mostly 
used for evening dress, and accord we!l with the 
necklaces, bandeaux of diamonds, now so fashiona- 
ble. Tunics of point d’Angleterre, forming short 


much in favor, and form toilettes of elegant simplic- 
Flowers are very much used in ornamenting 


honey suckle, a spray of 
r of the 


Medicale of Paris, writing of the present King of 





FRANKLIN—THE HOME OF HIS BOY- 
HOOD 


The racy description which follows of the 
house which was the home of Bensaaun Frank- 
Lin’s boyhood, will be read with universal inter- 
est. It is copied from the correspondence of the 
Natioval Aou-Slavery Standard: — a i 

‘There are a few places yet left in Boston, o 
universal interest. i passed one of the chiefest 
yesterday, in Hanover street, which I suppose 
suggested the train of thoughts (if such discur- 
sive ramblings deserve the pame) 10 this letter. 
Do you see that house at the corner of Hanover 
and Union streets, with a gilt ball protruding 
from its corner, diagonally into the street? It 
It has no architectural pretensions to arrest the 
passer-by. It isa plain brick house, of three 
stories, with small windows, close together, and 
exceeding small panes of glass in them, the 
walls of a dingy yellow. Yet it is a house 
swarming with associations inieresting to well- 
nurtured minds throughout the civilized world. 
Read the name upon the ball’ and you will get 
an inkling of my meaning—‘Josias Franxuin, 
1698.’ Yes, that is the very roof under which 
Benjamin Franklin grew up. He was not bora 
there, but his father removed thither when he 
was but six months old, so that all his iecollec- 
tiuns of home must have been connected with 
those walls. The side of the house on Union 
street remains as it was in the daysof Iranklin's 
boyhvod; but that on Hanover street has been 
shamefully treated. Nearly the whole front 
has been cut out to make reom for two mon- 
strously disproportioned show-windows. And 
this Jouse, so full, as 1 have just said, of associ- 
ations, is fuller yet of bonnets! Yes, by the 
head of the Prophet, of bonnets! It is a Bonnet 
Warehouse, and from the inordinate windows, 
aforesaid, bonuets of all hues and shapes ogle 
you with side long glances, or else stare you 
openly out of countenance, while mountain piles 
of band-boxes tower to the ceiling of the upper 
story, eloquent, like Faith, of things unseen.— 
Heaven forbid that 1 should say any thing in 
derogation of bonnets, avy more than of the fair 
heads that wear them, but 1 would that they had 
another Repository. 

It was my good fortune to go over the house 
before it had undergone this metamorphosis. It 
was occupied, in part at least, some eight or ten 
years ago, by a colored man, of the name of 
Stewart, a dealer in old clothes, who thought of 
buying the premises, and wanted my advice 
about it. I gladly availed myself of the oppor- 
tunity to view them. The interior of the house 
was then, | should judge, in the same condition 
that it was when the worthy old soap-boiler and 
that sturdy rebel, (in youth as in age,) his world 
famous son lived there. There were the very 
rooms in which the child-Franklin played, the 
very stairs, up and down which he romped, the 
very window-seats on which he stood to look 
out into the street. The shop on the street, was 
unquestionably the place where he used to cut 
wicks for the candles, and fill the moulds, and 
wait upon the c pl d myself with 
imagining which room it was in which his fa- 
ther sat, patriarch-like, at his table, surrounded 
by his thirteen children, all of whom, **grew up 
to years of maturity and were married.”’ And 
you may be sure I did net fail to take a peep in- 
to the cellar, where poor Richard, in his infan- 
tile economy of time, proposed to his father that 
he should say grace over the whole barrel of 
beef they were putting down, in the Jump, in- 
stead of over each piece in detail, as it came to 
the table! A proposition which inclined the 
good brother of the Oid South Church to fear 
that his youngest hope was given over to a rep- 
robate mind, and was but litte better than one of 
the wicked. 

And I would have given a trifle to Know which 
of the chambers it was that was Franklin’s own, 
where he educated himself, as it were, by stealth. 
Where he used to fead **Bunyan’s works, in 
separate little volumes,’’"—and Barton’s Histor- 
ical Collections,—*‘small chapman’s books, and 
cheap; forty volumes in all,’’°—and Plutarch’s 
Lives,—not to mention ‘ta book of De Foe’s 
called An Essay on Projects,’ and **Dr. Math- 
er’s, called An Essay to do Good,” and where, 
too, his lamp (or more probably his candle’s end) 
was ‘‘oft seen at midnight hour,’’ as he sat up 
the greatest part of the night devouring the 
books which his friend, the bookseller’s appren- 
tice, used to lend him over night, out of the 
shop, to be returned the next morning. How 
the rogue must have enjoyed them! Seldom 
have literary pleasures been relished with such 
a gust, as by that hungry boy. 

When | say ‘‘rogue,’’ 1 use the term meta- 
physically and not literally. I mean ‘no sean- 
dal about Queen Elizabeth,”’ nor do I allude to 
any of the gossips of sixty years since. But I 
shall never forget the shock given to my early 
prejudices, and the oudeversement of all my pre- 
conceived ideas at hearing, when I was a boy, a 
very celebrated gentleman, distinguished in the 
field and in the eabinet, whose public life was 
mostly of the last century, say in a careless 
manner, as if it were the tritest truism in the 
world he was uttering, ‘‘Why, madam, you 
know Franklin was an old rascal !*’ He added 
some specifications, which I do not now remem- 
ber, but the amount was that he had feathered 
his nest well at the public expense. Franklin 
was po saint in his private life, and he never 
pretended to be one; but I believe it is now pret- 
ty well understood that he was “indifferent hon- | 
est,’’ as Hamlet says, in his public life, and that | 
Prince Posterity has dismissed the charges pre- | 
| ferred by some of his contemporaries, against his | 
political honesty. 

It will notbe many years before this monu- 
ment of the most celebrated man that Boston, 
not to say America, ever produced, will be de- | 
molished, and the place that knows it will know 
it no more; unless something be done to save it. 
It will be a burning shame and a lasting disgrace 
to Boston, with all its wealth and its pretensions 
to liberality, and its affectation of reverence for 
its great men, to suffer the most historical of its | 
houses to be destroyed, when the rise of real | 
estate in that neighborhood shall seal its doom. 
It isa shame that ithas been left so long to| 
take the chances of business. It should have 
been bought years ago, and placed in the hands 
of the Historical Society, or some other perma- | 
nent body, in trust, to be preserved forever, in 
its original condition. It is not too late to re- | 
store it to something like its first estate, and to | 
save it from utter destruction. If it be not done, | 
it will be a source of shame and sorrow when it | 
is too late. 

The house in which Franklin was born has 
been destroyed within this century,—to the in- | 
finite discredit of the rich men of the “Literary | 
Emporium of the New World” as the great | 
Kean christened it, when it was in the height of | 
its delirium in the *Kean Fever.’ That house | 
stood in Milk street, a little below the Old South | 
Church, on the other side of the way, and the | 
spot is marked by a ‘*Furniture Warehouse,” | 
five stories high, which forms a fitting pendant 
to the Bonnet Warehouse, in Hanover street.— 
The printing office of James Franklin, where | 
Franklin served his apprenticeship, where he 
used to put his anonymous eommuninations un- | 
der the door, where he used to study when the | 


rest were gone to dinner,and where he used. 
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(“‘perhaps 1 was too saucy and provoking,” as | 
he candidly, and with great probability, says of | 
himself.) James's printing office was in Queen | 
(now Court) street, nearly opposite the Court 
house, on the corner of Franklin Avenue,which, 
if I am not mistaken, derives its name from this 
cucamstance. Y. D. 





Paincess OperATION IN SuRGERY. Yes- 
terday, at the Northern Hospital, Mr. Ellis Jones 
performed an interesting tion on a patient who 
was placed under the effects of the ether vapor. 
The poor man, whose name is Michael Lynch, met 
with a serious accident on the Cheshire ‘and Holy- 

: Railway, which is in course of formation, from 
which he received a compound fracture of the leg. 
This limb it was deemed necessary to amputate, 
above the knee. The vapor of ether, as we have 
before stated, wae administered to him, and, al- 
though not all thrown into a state of mental uncon- 
eciousness, he appeared to be wholly insensible to 





he fancied he heard music. 
toms of pain; and when the 
conveyed to the bed, a 


He betrayed no symp- 
process was sorte _ 
ring more comfortable 
than previous to the ieabtin, bd had no recollec- 
tion whatever of suffering. What a blessing this 
discovery is to the world, and what a comfort to the 
Operating surgeon ! 
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sometimes to get a flogging from his brothe:— * 


| “Here you 


the waiter, with the breakfast, and on the plate 
the eggs the watch was deposited. As the gent was 
about to take up the watch, the waiter stopped him 
by exclaimmg— 


the movements of the knife. During the operation 24 geizing his gold lever, he made 


a hot potato, to cool it. 


— : 

Tue Storm ano irs Errecrs, 7), 
rain of Friday and the succeeding ~ & 
lowed on Saturday by high win 
from Greenfield, due on Friday evening |!” 
reach Springfield till after 10 o'clock th 1G bg 
morning. The delay was caused by the, Dey, 
ing up of the track, opposite Hadley Pall vt 
sand and gravel, which were washed rea, <= 
the hill above. Further up the road, 
did some injury to a culvert. _ 
West of here, on the line of the rajly 
storm was very severe, and consisted , 

instead ot rain. The travel was very 
terrupted on Saturday. The morn) 
from Albany returned twice for engine 
to work its way through the snow, 
reach Springfield till 8, P.M. ‘The trai 
for Albany, proceeded no farther than P 

where it arrived at 10, P. M., 
the arrival of the second train, w 
8, P. M., when the passengers a 
former were transferred to the }a 
ceededon. The former train ret 
field empty, yesterday noon. Conse, 
are without Albany papers of Satyyd 

Mr. Clough, Thompson & Co.'s Messe 

informs us that there was a foot of ~e 
Pittsfield, Saturday night, and farther oa - 
the neighborhood of Kinderhook, jx Beany " 
deeper. The high wind drified the on," 
much as to render the progress of the tr e 
quite difficult and slow. In this respect . 
storm has, perhaps, been the worst of the —— 
(Springfield Republican B 
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Fresner. We fear that much dam 
been done by the copious rain which fe) 
afternoon and night of the 26th inst. Th, 4. 
at Leesville, in the southern part of this ing 
was entirely carried away, and the brid 
at that place, At Sutton’s Mills, abou: sevens 
feet of the dam was carried off. The day wi 
bridge at South-Worcester village were cane 
away, but the damage was mostly repaired the 
next day. The bridge on the Leicester ross > 
New-Worcester village, was also injured. We 
understand that the bridge on the Millbury Toad 
at the crossing, next beyoud Quinsigumond yj) 
lage, was rendered impassable, so that the rm: 
was fenced up on Saturday, but have no pans, 
ulars. ‘The road was so inueh injured at the me 
per factory, in Farnumsville, (Grafion) that the 
stage had to go another way. We also jean 
that considerable damage has been done to ti. 
work upon the Worcester and Providence Kaj. 
road. [Worcester Spy. 2 
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Emptoyment Almost every man must, «f 
course, pass most of his time in active employ. 
ment away from home. He must do this » 
support his family; he must do this to discharye 
those duties which he owes tosogiety. He cap. 
not love home or anything else, who is a lazy 
lounger, from morning to night around the fir. 
side. He has neither heart or life to know the 
meaning of the word enjoyment. No may cay 
be happy who has not constant employment 
engage his heart and his hands. This arises 
from a necessity connected with man’s intellect 
ual, and moral, and physical nature. And yp- 
less we can find at least contentment with oor 
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individual employments, the great portion of ovr 
earthly existence must pass away In disquietude 
and sorrow. 
more serene will be his mind, the more Jabor he 
will be able to perform, and the more powerful 
will be the influence he can exert upon society 
around. This is an influence which rests and 
invigorates the spirit for new achievements. 


ADULTERATED Wines. A gentleman of 
Washington, well knowing the various kinds and 
qualities of foreign substances mixed with the wines 
in the general market, which injure health and pro- 
mote acute diseases, has offered a reward of $10 
per gallon to the sellers of wines who will prove by 
chemical tests that wine is free from the following 

isons: < 

Sugar of lead, logwood, green vitriol, capsicum, 
opium, tobacco, aloes, alum, essential oil, bitier or- 
rages, oil of bitter oranges, oil of bitter almonds, [n- 
dia berry, pokeberries, elderberries, Guiana pepper, 
Brazil wood, gum benzoin, burnt sogar, brandy, 
laurel water, lamb’s blood, dragon’s blood, red Say- 
ders, salt of tartar, cocujus indicus, poison hem\ok, 
nux vomica, oil of vitriol, Prossic acid, henbave, 
&e. or any other foreign admixture. 





Licenses. Twenty-eight of the thirty-two 
towns in Rhode Island have voted not to license 
taverns where Jiquor is sold. 





THREE MINUTES BY THE WATCH. 

Blunders by Irish waiters, of the most curious and 
laughable character, are as common as bricks; bet 
the most Jaughable one we have heard of since the 
waiter scooped out the inside of the watermelon and 
served up the beautiful green rind, is a little ** mis- 
undherstandin’’ that occurred at one of our princi- 

Ihotels a few days since, toa very particular 
inglish **gent’’ with a very short-tailed coat, a large 
number of plaids on his pants, a considerable amount 
of drab cloth gaiters, a remarkably small cane and 
particularly yellow gloves. He had just arrived from 
the great commercial emporium of Great Britain ovd 
Ireland, ria Boston, New York, and a numberof 
other small towns and villages. 
breakfast table, prepared to make a decided impres- 
sion upon the American public, and give them a 
pretty fair idea of un Anglais en voyuge, aud afer 
selecting the most desirable situation possible for the 
accomplishment of his purpose, beckoned a waiter 
to him ard stack his eye-glass in his eye—not the 
waiter’s eye, but his own individual organ. After 
surveying him for a moment, he addressed hin 
with— 

** Are-a there-a any English waiters ‘ere ?”’ 

** Which, sir ?’’ inquired the waiter. 

** English waiters; don’t you ‘ear me ?"’ 

** Oh yis, sir; of course, | do. Plenty of ‘em 
ir. What ’ud ye plaze to take for breakfast, 





sir. 
eur ?”? 

** You're not an English waiter, sir |’ replied the 
gent.”” 

**Oh yis, sir; I don’t spake a word besides Eng- 
lish, exceptin’ Irish; but I’m a lawfal subject of 
Queen Victary.”’ 

«Well then, if I can’t get an English servant 
to wait on me, I must take an Irish one.”’ 

**Yis, sir,’’ sajd the lawful subject of her Gracwus 
~T2 Queen Victoria. 

** Well then, get me a couple of eggs and bo! 
them precisely thee minutes, not a bubble wor, 
and a cup of coffee—beefsteak, very rare, and some 
toast.’’ 

** Vis, sir, said the waiter, and-started off. 

** And recollect, three minutes for the eggs,” #id 
the gent, calling him back. 

** Yis, sir,’’ said the waiter. 

The gent disposed himself to the best advantage, 
and waited the arrival of the eggs. Upon era hing 
the shells they were as hard asa lapstone, and with 
the utmost indignation he turned upon the waiter sd 
ingaired of him if he had not directed him to cook 
them just three minutes. 
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The more a man loves home, the | 8 
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He approached the“ 


“Yis, sir,’’ replied the waiter—‘I did, sir; ! 


counted ‘em meself.”’ 
“What! didn’t you look at the clock?”’ exclaimed 


the gent, with as much surprise as if he had just | 


heard that Louis Philippe had suggested the prop 
ety of divorcing Albert from Victoria, and marry 0g 
her to one of his own b> 

«What ’ud I be afther lookin’ at the clock for all 
he time?’ 

“Oh, this is too much, positively !”” said the gent. 


stu 
the kichen, eat boil me a couple of eggs just three 
minutes with it.” 
“*Yis, sir,’’ said the waiter, taking the watcb. 
“Do yowunderstand now, sir?”’ inquired the gent. 
‘Of coorse, sir,’’ was the reply, and off he started. 


At the expiration of the three minutes onpee 
wi 


“Take care, sir; you'll bura your fingers—it's 


hot sir!’” 


**What’s hot?’’ inquired the gent. 

**The watch, sir!’’ 

“The watch!” echoed the gent. 

** Vis sir; sure didn’t you tell me to bile the eg8 


with i three minutes, an’ didn’t I do it?”’ 


**What!”’ said the horror-stricken gent, starting 


up——*‘boiled the watch!’’ 


**¥is, sir—three minutes!”’ 

The gent, like the watch, was completely 
a speedy ext, 
boy does 


done, 


ossing his watch from hand to hand, as a 
{Picayane. 





A person in England claims to possess th? 
identical knife with which Napo 
from the battle of Waterloo. 


leon ‘cut stich 


id fellow, take my watch and go into, 
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AGRICULTURE, 


was piled 
salt ma 


to 


very early peas 


gill be most relied on for the 
other garden seeds should yet be sown un 


pree of them. 


GARDENING. 


first business, when the ground opens, is 

the asparagus bed and work in the mam 
, on it last fall. "The ground should 
dug over before the asparagus sterts. At 
y be strown on so plentifully as to 
eeds and save future hoeing; for salt is agr 
asparagus but not to weeds. 


peas may be sown as soon a 
Frosts never affect the yo 


asthe gro 


and the second sowing, & week or two | 
’ 
table. 


are to be covered with glass, as the labe 


z will be lost. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


: BEST VARIETIES OF THE PE: 
x. Evrror,—Sir: [| have thee or | 


trees which I intend to graft this spring 
h your advice in the matter. They ar 


» as to require frum twenty to sixty se 


I think I shall put the Bartlett into 
I have now growing the F 
red side (so called in Rhode Island) 
ge, the Sekel and the Bartlett. 1 wai 
or variety that will come a little ater | 
Zartlett for one of my present stocks. Iv 
» for family use jnstead of the market. 
ill you please inform me through the Plot 
what kind you think I had best try, a 
scions are scarce, where I can probably 
y, and very much oblige your old subseri 
' DUTEE SAYLES 
Yrentham, March 27, 1847. 
The old St. Michael ripens a little later 
artlett, and it is a most excellent pear. 
this variety will not be given up on accou 
last that affected it a few years ago. 
writer in the Louisville Journal has visited n 
ators of pears in this vicinity. Ile finds 
recommendedas the best that grow here. T 


Bloodgood, Bartlett, Louise Bonne de Jer 

|, Foudante &e Automne, Beurre Bose, Vie 
i efield, Winter Nelis, and Beurre ce Arem! 
i writer adds the St. Michael (‘The White | 


) 





























@ have already told the public what pears 
Id select in case we should be confined toa 
St. Michael has never been equalled; the 
a better grower and producer; the Sekel 
toe as well-as the Bartlett. The old 
a winter fruit, is hardy and should be cul 
baking. [Editor. 





WAX AGAINST CLAY FOR GRAFT 
Bu.-Eviror,—I noticed in your last p 


munication by my friend Mr. Littlefie 
e, making some laquines respecuing 
fiing of Fruit Trees. I also would hi 
e more familiar with this serence, 4 
id inquire of you, which is the best mal 
se in Grafting, whether Clay, or Cen 
ve practiced Grafting, to considerable e: 


Mthe last ten years for myself and my n 


with tolerable success, using both 
Cement, but have made some failures 
, which 1s nothing uncommon, but 


Hives the old adage that accidents u ill hap; 
best of families. 


For the last two years 1 have used Ce 


ty. | find that the scions are pretty 5 
the first season, and quite as sure tod 
season ; perhaps this is in conseque! 
Cement not being rightly made or ap 
d that Cement will crack and cleave 
stock so as to admit the wet, conseq 
stock will immediately decay. . 
have consulted my neighbors on thi 
1 find that most of the old farmers | 
ed to adhere to (what they call) th 
fashioned way, of using Clay instead « 
t. feel somewhat interested, as | 
siderable of this business to do the f 
sen for myself and neighbors. 1 thin 
ment may be profitably used if proper!) 
applied. Butas I have not had su 
perience in using it to decide as to its 
ould be happy to receive any info 
you will please give. 
Respectfully yours, | 
ALBERT NELS 
eorgetown, March 22d, 1547. 


BS We have repeatedly intimated to o 


that the wax which is used in grafting is 
to the wood, and we have cautioned t 
use it in any case. 
good as clay, and more easily applied, 
pposed that their cement might be a dite 
from what we had seen in various ore 
e have Jong suspected that the tallow o 
edn the cement is the article which 
eterious. It may be that wax may | 
ich will do no harm. 


But as many insist 


; s We find mach difference in the practice 





=o any that we have seen made. 


wax, Some apply it like mortar, and 
#8 salve, spreading it out thin on a rag. 


Bode is fo be preferred, as less poison is | 


hen it is applied as mortar. 
People are Very positive on both sides of | 
Nothing but long experience will s 
© prefer clay, and we shal! continue to u 
Must admit that many grafiers succ 
aX It may be that their wax is made ¢ 
Tall 
d bees wax are the usual ingredients. 


TR quite so dirty as clay, and it is for t 


at Many prefer it. But clay is the artic’ 
u fecommend, till we are better satisfies 
hot injurious, (Editor. 


SIZES OF AGRICULTURAL 1 


COMPARED. 

Ma. Epiror,—I saw about the e 

tof the year a man in the street wi 
He appeared to be an ; 
Was talking with a gentleman he 
d introducing himself said, would y 
ke this paper? I told him no, for Th 
Per (the Ploughman) and I told 
hiked mine best, for two reasons. 


P's hada wide and crooked stripe; | 


“tit hada great waste of paper o 
Tipe. "That touched him, and his an 
tall have given in, and especially th 
" himself, that there is more read 
ber he showed me than in the Plou; 





